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LITERARY STYLE IN YORUBA RIDDLES 
By WILuIAM R. Bascom 


Of the many forms of folklore, riddles might seem to offer the fewest pos- 
sibilities of stylistic variation, yet they illustrate this variation perhaps more 
clearly than any other form. Riddles, essentially, are briefly stated questions 
whose answers are to be guessed by the listener, but an interrogation is neither 
the ‘‘natural” nor the obvious form of statement. Only four of the fifty-five 
West African riddles which follow are stated as questions. These four are 
in the form of ‘“‘Who (or what) is it that . . . ’’ while the common American 
form, ‘“‘What is the difference between . . . ,’’ is lacking. West African riddles, 
in fact, are often stated in such a way that an American or European may not 
understand what he is expected to guess, and may even be unaware that an 
enigma has been propounded. Like the narrative of a folk tale, the steps of a 
dance, or the form and color of a mask, the statement of a riddle varies from 
one culture to another. Riddles thus present problems of “‘literary” form or 
style, subject to analysis in much the same way as proverbs have been treated 
by Herzog.' 

In the system of symbols which has been devised to represent the forms of 
statement, X is the unknown to be guessed; Y and Z are other subjects; and 
a, b, c, and d are the predicates of sentences or clauses. This system, which is 
more generalized than that used by Herzog, has been adopted in order to 
reduce the number of formulae to a reasonable number, and to group related 
forms together. For the same purpose, Xa, Xb; Xa, X not a; X nota, Xa; Xa, 
X not band X not a, Xb are all grouped together as Xa Xb, although negatives 
are indicated, as Herzog has done, in distinguishing subtypes. Furthermore, 
the direct and indirect object is not indicated in the predicate except when it 
is X, the unknown, as in YaX. Also, X’ is used to represent a part of X, such 
as its stump (R4qo, R41), fronds (R39), mane (R31) or middle layer (R33), 
and X’ is equated with X. 

The following riddles from Ife,? Nigeria, also illustrate the wide range of 
formal variation to be found within a single ethnic group, the Yoruba of 


1 George Herzog, Jabo Proverbs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 3-6. 

2 Collected in 1937-38 on a fellowship of the Social Science Research Council of New York 
City, under the sponsorship of the Department of Anthropology, Northwestern University. 
Acknowledgment is also made to the Committee on Research of the Graduate School of North- 
western University, for assistance in the preparation of this manuscript. 
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southwestern Nigeria. Despite the attempts to generalize the symbols and 
reduce the number of formulae, twenty-nine formulae are required to repre- 
sent the fifty-five riddles recorded. In working out the formulae, the Yoruba 
text has been followed, and where they do not appear to follow the free trans- 
lations, reference should be made to the literal translation. 

Who is X that a? (R1—-R4). This group includes two subtypes: Who is X 
that a? (R1—-R3), as in “Who is it that drinks maize beer with the king?” 
(R1); and Who is X that a not b? ‘‘Who is it that goes down the street without 
greeting the king?”’ (R4). 

X. (Rs-R8). The first three riddles in this group follow a common pattern: 
X inside Y (Rs), X behind Y (R6), and X of Y (R7), as in ‘‘Fat wife inside 
many thorns” (Rs). The last one, “‘Huh”’ (R8), differs from the rest in that X 
does not represent the unknown itself, but the sound which X makes.’ This 
form might well be regarded in a class by itself, since it is so much a deviant 
from other Yoruba riddles that even a Yoruba listener may not realize that a 
riddle has been propounded, and the teller may have to add ‘‘Guess that!”’ 

Xa. (Rg-R11). These riddles take the form of simple declarative state- 
ments, as in ‘‘A clump of trees becomes a case in court” (R11). 

X Y. (R1r2-R13). ‘‘One leaf; one root” (R12). This is closely related to the 
following form, but lacks a verb form. 

Xa Yb. (R14). ‘Child walking; mother crawling.” 

Ya Xb. (R1s—R17). This group includes Ya Xb, ‘‘A pregnant woman falls 
down; the child in her womb says ‘Sorry!’”’ (R15); Y not a, Xa, ‘Il cannot 
climb the hill; my child climbs it” (R16); and Ya, X not a, ‘‘All the house 
sleeps; Kinrinbiun does not sleep’”’ (R17). 

Xa Xb. (R18-R25). This is the largest group, including the following sub- 
types: Xa Xb (R18-R2z1), as in ‘“‘A slender staff touches earth; it touches 
heaven” (R18); Xa (X)b (R22-R23), as in ‘A dark black ram goes to the 
river; it turns white” (R22); and Xa, X not b (R24—-R25), as in ‘‘It goes out- 
side; it does not cross the threshold’’ (R24). 

Xa, b is what Xc. (R26). ‘‘Three children of the same mother living on the 
river bank, trading in rags is what they do.”’ 

X that Ya. (R27). “‘A piece of kola nut we chew until we reach Oyo.”’ 

X that Ya Za, Xb. (R28). ‘Road that the people of the earth do not walk 
along, that the people of the sky do not walk along; smoothly is it shining.” 

Xa YbX. (Rag). ‘“The one with the ‘bad head’ goes to market; we knock 
his head ‘iko’.”’ 

YaX Xb. (R30-R31). This group includes two subtypes: YaX Xb (R30), 
‘She bears 200 children; they all become witches”; and YaX X’b (R31), ““We 
tie the horse in the forest; its mane reaches the road.”’ 

YaX Zb. (R32). ‘We seize hold of it; the child in its womb walks away.” 
This form is closely related to the second riddle in the preceding group (R31). 

YaX ZbX. (R33). This riddle, more accurately represented as YaX ZbX’ is 


3 Compare the Gio riddle ‘‘W2z9"’ (sound of falling banana tree). George Schwab, Tribes of 
the Liberian Hinterland. Edited by George W. Harley. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1947), p. 
447. 
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closely related to the two preceding riddles (R31, R32). ‘‘I build three layers 
of a wall; a thief pulls out the one in the middle’ (R33). 

Xa Yb, Xc Yd. (R34). “It bears fruit, we cannot pick it; the fruit falls, we 
cannot gather it.’’ This is more accurately represented as Xa, Y not b; Xc, Y 
not d. 

Ya YbX, Ye YdX. (R35). “I kneel, I hang a bag; I stand up, my hand can- 
not reach it any more.’ This is more accurately represented as Ya YbX, Ye 
Y'd not X. 

Xa Yb, Zc Zd. (R36). “He cries way over there; we hear him way over here; 
they ask what is the matter; they say ant’s child was touched to his un- 
circumcised penis.’’ This formula obviously oversimplifies this form of state- 
ment, which is perhaps more accurately represented as Xa Yb, Zc ZdWeX’. 

Xa Yb Zb. (R37). “A huge silk cotton tree crashes to the ground behind the 
king’s house; the crown seller says it is his; the salt seller says it is his.”’ 

Xa Xb Xc. (R38—R39). This group is represented by two subtypes: X not a, 
X not b, Xc (R38), “It has no front teeth; it has no back teeth; it says we 
should find it a chewing stick as big as your arm’’; and Xa, Xb, X’c (R39), 
‘Palm tree dies; palm tree rots; its fronds are used for decoration.” 

YaX YbX Xc (R4o—-R4z2). This group includes two closely related riddles of 
the form YaX YbX X'c (R40—-R41), as in ‘They cut off his head; they cut off 
his waist; his stump says he will call the town together’ (R41); and one of the 
form (Y)aX (Y)bX Xc (R42), ‘““Watch me closely; watch me constantly; I 
am coming toward you.” 

Ya Yb YcX, X. (R43). “I look here; I look there; I don’t see my mother, 
Odere.”’ 

X, Xa Yb. (R44). ‘Snare on the sea shore; on the day that it is sprung, the 
sea flows out.” 

X, Xa Xb. (R45). “Rat on the sea shore; it goes about; it leaves no track.” 
This is actually stated in the form X, Xa, (X) not b. 

X, Xa Xb, Xc Xd. (R46). “Stump on the sea shore; sprouted but does not 
grow; withered but does not fall.’’ This riddle is more accurately represented 
as X, (X) a not (X) b, (X) ¢ not (X) d. 

X, X, YaX Xb. (R47-R50). This group includes three closely related 
riddles (R47—R4g9), as in ‘“‘Corpse year after year, corpse year after year; we 
push it in the chest; it talks deliriously’’ (R47); and one (R50) closely related 
to the following form (R51). 

X, X, VaX Xb, ZaX Xb. (R51). “Ancient well of my father, ancient well 
of my father; if a child gets into it, it reaches his neck; if an elder gets into it, 
it reaches his neck.”’ 

Ya Xb, Za Xb, Xa no one b. (R52). ‘Elephant dies, Mangudu eats him; 
Buffalo dies; Mangudu eats him; Mangudu dies, there is no one who eats him.” 

They tell X toa, Xa; they tell X to b, Xc. (R53-R54). This group includes two 
closely related subtypes, with Xc representing a negative statement in ‘“They 
tell me to bring it, I bring it; they tell me to take it back, I don’t know where 
I got it’’ (R53); but not in ‘‘They tell him to bathe, he bathes; they tell him to 
stop, he weeps” (R54). 

They tell X to a, Xa; they tell X to b, Xb; they tell X toc, Xd. (Rg5). This 
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riddle is closely related to those in the preceding group. ‘“They tell him to sit 
by the fire, he sits by the fire; they tell him to sit in the sun, he sits in the sun; 
they tell him to bathe, he says, ‘Death comes.’” 

Stylistic similarities are to be seen even in riddles with different forms of 
statement. Thus three different forms begin with the phrase ‘‘X on the sea 
shore” (R44-R46), and two different forms begin ‘“‘Ancient X of my father; 
ancient X of my father’’ (Rs50—R51). The last three riddles beginning ‘‘They 
tell X to a, Xa; they tell X to bd...” are also closely related; and the last 
one (R55) can be considered as an elaboration of the preceding form (R53- 
R54). Two riddles begin ‘They cut off his head; they cut off his waist; his 
stump says...’ (R4o—R4r), and three begin ‘Corpse year after year, corpse 
year after year’ (R47—R49), implying that X has long been dead. Two riddles 
begin ‘‘She bears 200 children’ (R21, R30); one begins ‘‘He has 200 cloths” 
(R20); and the ritual number 200, signifying only a very large number, ap- 
pears also in “they cover it with 200 baskets’’ (R50). On the other hand, 
“One cooked yam all over the world’’ (Rg) and “One cooked yam all over 
town”’ (R1o) have the same answer and are obviously variants of the same 
riddle. 

The basic form of the Yoruba riddle is an enigma presented by two state- 
ments which appear to be mutually contradictory, incongruous or impossible. 
This simple double form of statement includes the formulae Xa Yb; Ya Xb; Xa 
Xb; Xa YbX; YaX Xb; YaX Zb and YaX ZbX, representing seventeen 
riddles (R14—R25, R29—R33), or almost a third of those recorded. Most of the 
remaining riddles may be interpreted as elaborations on this basic form. A 
triple form of statement is developed from the basic double form, as in Xa 
Yb Zb; Xa Xb Xc; YaX YSX Xe (R37—R4z). A quadruple form of statement 
is achieved by repeating the basic form, as in Xa Yb, Xc Yd; Ya YbX, Ye 
YdX and Xa Yb, Zc Zd (R34-R36). A sextuple form of statement, Ya Xb, 
Za Xb, Xa no one b (R52), is represented by only one riddle. They tell X toa, 
Xa; they tell X to b, Xc (R53—R54) and the closely related They tell X to a, 
Xa; they tell X to b, Xb; they tell X to c, Xd (R55) are elaborations on the 
double and triple forms of statement, while X Y (R12—-R13) may be con- 
sidered as a simplification of the double form. The double, triple and quad- 
ruple forms of statements are further varied by the addition of phrases 
identified with X either at the end, asin Ya Yb YcX, X, or at the beginning, 
as in X, Xa Yb; X, Xa Xb; X, Xa Xb, Xc Xd; X, X, VaX Xb; X, X, VaX 
Xb, ZaX Xb (R43-R51). The remaining formulae (R1—R11, R26—R28) are 
not readily reducible to any of these more general forms. 

Whether or not the classifications and formulae employed here prove useful 
in their present form, the analysis of riddles, as well as proverbs and other 
forms of folklore, in terms of their formal or structural patterns should be 
profitable when applied cross-culturally. As a working hypothesis, it is sug- 
gested that the form of statement of riddies may be retained in acculturative 
situations and may be used to show historic relationships, as well as individual 
riddles themselves. For a form of folklore such as riddles, where the published 
collections are extremely meager, the search for parallels to individual riddles 
may prove less rewarding than comparisons of formal structure. 
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The purpose here has been primarily to show the range of formal variation 
within a single culture, and how new forms may be created by variations on 
one or more basic patterns, as in other areas of artistic expression. This is to 
be seen both in the development of new forms of statement from the basic 
double form and the variants created from these new forms, and in the use of 
identical or slightly varied phrases in more than one riddle. Since Yoruba 
riddles are recited verbatim without the emphasis on originality in restate- 
ment that is associated with folk tales, the creative réle of the artist in this 
case can only be inferred from the riddles in current use. 

A noteworthy characteristic of Yoruba riddles, particularly since the 
enigma is generally developed through the opposition of apparently incon- 
sistent declarative sentences, is the absence of the word “‘but”’ (sugben). The 
conjunctions ‘‘and”’ (aé) and ‘‘or’’ (tabt) are also lacking, while “‘if’’ (b7) is 
employed only once (R51). Incongruities and apparent impossibilities are to 
be found even in the riddle stated as interrogations, both in the subtype 
“Who is X that a?” (R1-R3) and “Who is X that a not 6?’ (R4). As this 
particular group of riddles illustrates, the incongruities may be culturally 
defined. Here, and in several other cases, the answers cannot be guessed 
without some knowledge of Yoruba culture. In the case of three riddles (R24, 
R25, R30), the answer is based on a play on words and cannot be guessed 
without a knowledge of the Yoruba language. Yoruba riddles thus illustrate 
an important characteristic of Yoruba folklore in general, the use of puns. 

A common feature of Yoruba riddles is the identification of X as an un- 
related object affording no clue to the listener, such as a well (R51), stones 
(R7), stump (R46), tree (R6), palm tree (R39), silk cotton tree (R37), yam 
(Rg, Rio), snare (R44), bag (R35), horse (R31), ram (R22), rat (R45), 
rooster (R50), wife (Rs), or elders (R13). In some cases X is identified by a 
meaningless proper name, such as Kinrinbiun (R17), Odere (R43) and 
Mangudu (R52). Similarly the name Esun in ‘X of the hill of Esun” (R7) 
gives the listener no clue. The identification of X as ‘‘three children of the 
same mother”’ (R26) serves only to confuse the listener, and in some cases this 
is done deliberately. Thus the informant explained that if X were identified 
as ‘‘Rat in the sea’’ instead of ‘‘Rat on the seashore”’ (R45), the riddle would 
be too easy to guess. 

Cultural variation is also to be seen in the answers to Yoruba riddles, all 
of which are very simply stated. There are no complete sentences of the type 
recorded by Schwab in Liberia,‘ such as ‘‘I cannot talk plenty, but I can tell 
the truth” or ‘‘An animal with horns cannot go into a hole.’’ Structurally 
these Liberian answers resemble proverbs or riddles (as opposed to the 
answers), and functionally they serve both as answers and as explanations. 
Answers of three words were the most complex forms recorded among the 
Yoruba: ‘Understanding (of) your belly’ (R8) and two compound answers, 
“Tongue and teeth” (Rs5) and ‘“‘Earth and heaven” (R33). Ten answers con- 
sisted of two nouns in the form of x (of) y (R3, R4, R15, R19, R23, R26, R28, 
R36, R39, R42), and two of a noun modified by an adjective (R37, R48); 
of these, four may be regarded as compound words because of elision (R3, 


* George Schwab, op. cit. 
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Rrs, R19, R48). Each of the forty-three other answers recorded consisted of 


a single noun. 


The number of answers is greater than the number of riddles because of 
alternative answers which are regarded as equally correct (R8, R30, R31), 
excluding synonyms (R25, R3rb) and variations in pronunciation (R50). The 
same answer is correct for two pairs of riddles (R11 and R38, R43 and R46), 
not counting the variants on the same riddle (Rg and Rro). Since the riddles 
have been listed according to their form of statement, rather than any of the 
conventional systems, the following alphabetical key to the answers is given 


for comparative purposes. 


Ant R16 

Banana (see leaf) 

Bean Rat 

Belly (see understanding) 
Camwood R49 

Carded cotton (see cotton) 
Child, newborn R37 
Claw (see finger nail) 
Cooking pot R52 

Corn R20 

Cotton, carded R48 
Dew R34 

Door R47 

Drum Rg4r 

Dumb mute (see mute) 
Dye (see indigo) 

Ear R43, R46 

Earth and heaven R33 
Excrement R31b 

Fire R31a 

Fish R45 

Fingers R13 

Finger nail R6 

Flood (see rainwater) 
Fly Ri 

Foot (see sole) 

Frond (see midrib) 
Fruit (see palm) 

Gown Rs1 

Gun R32 (also see trigger) 
Gourd R14 

Handle (see hoe) 
Heaven (see earth) 
Hoe handle R3 

Horse (see tail) 

Indigo dye R24 


Knee R35 

Koko yam (see leaf) 

Leaf of banana R26 

Leaf of koko yam R23 
Midrib of palm frond R28 
Moon Rg, Rro 

Mouth (see threshold) 
Mushroom R12 

Mute, dumb R8a 
Newborn child (see child) 
Nose R17 

Okra (see seeds) 

Palm frond (see midrib) 
Palm fruit R3ob 

Pepper R30a 

Penis (see trigger) 

Pot R29 (also see cooking) 
Pregnancy R44 

Rain R18 

Rainwater (‘‘flood of rain’’) R4 
Razor R2 

Road (see threshold) 
SaltR55 

Seeds of okra R15 

Shirt (see gown) 

Smoke Rso0 

Soap R22 

Sole of foot R19 

Sponge R54 

Stars R7 

Street R25 

Tail of horse R39 

Teeth (see tongue) 
Threshold (‘‘mouth of road”) R42 
Tongue R27 

Tongue and teeth R5 
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Trigger (‘‘penis of gun”) R36 Water R53 
Understanding of your belly R8b Yam R4o 
Vagina R11, R38 Yam, koko (see leaf) 


Riddles and folk tales are both generally told after dark. On cool evenings 
during the dry season, when people sit about a fire to warm themselves against 
the harmattan, and on moonlight nights when they stay up late, either folk 
tales or riddles may be told. Folk tales, as apart from myths and traditions 
(tan) which are regarded as historically true,' and riddles are both known as 
alg, though the latter may be distinguished by the term alg ala-pa-(e)gbé, re- 
ferring to the chorus (egbé) of the songs in the tales in which the audience 
joins. The same prefatory formula is used before the narrator begins to tell 
(pa-[a/é) a riddle or a folk tale. He calls out “‘algggee-o,’’ and after the audi- 
ence has replied ‘‘d/gggee-d”’ in a somewhat lower key, he begins his story or 
propounds his riddle. 

Riddles, like other forms of folklore, reflect Yoruba culture. This has 
already been indicated, in slightly different terms, in pointing out that a 
knowledge of Yoruba culture is necessary for one to be able to guess some of 
the answers. The riddles which follow contain references to the use of kola 
nuts (R27), sponges (R54), horse tails (R39), and the chewing stick (R38); to 
the color of Yoruba soap (R22), the shape of the hoe handle (R3), the use of 
gourds to carry palm wine (R15), and to other aspects of material culture. 
They indicate the precautions taken in buying a pot (R29), the importance of 
drumming (R41), and part of the technique of planting yams (R4o). More 
important, they also reveal Yoruba attitudes, such as the love of children 
(R37) and the patterns of respect toward the king (R1, R2, R4). Through the 
telling of riddles, children at an early age learn that commoners may not 
touch the king’s head, eat with the king, or go past his palace without greeting 
him. Like proverbs, riddles are an important element in the education of 
young children, among whom they are especially popular. 


1. Who is it that drinks maize beer with the king? 
Ki-l(i)-g | mb(a)-gba mu-(Q) ti? 
What-be-it with-king drinking-liquor? 
Answer: Fly (isingin). 


No one, formerly, was permitted to drink with the king, but flies of course 
did not observe these taboos which set the king apart from and above the 
ordinary citizens. Qtt or etin, which sometimes refers particularly to maize 
beer (gtin sekete), covers several intoxicating drinks, excluding the palm wines 
(emu and egere), and has been extended to gin (¢gtin oyinbo). Mba mu is the 
equivalent of ba nmu. 


2. Who is it that strikes the king ‘‘tko’’? 
Ki-l(i)-o nk(an)-gba__ni-(i)ko? 
What-be-it striking-king at-iko? 
Answer: Razor (abe). 


5 See William R. Bascom “The Relationship of Yoruba Folklore to Divining,” JAF, 56 
(1943), 127-131. 
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“Iko”’ is the sound made when the bony part of a person, such as the head or 
knee, is struck with a hard object. The razor is one of the very few objects 
which the king allows to touch his head. 


3. What is it that has a head that has no brain? 
Kin-ni _ 0-1 (i)-ori ti kd ni modunmodun? 
What-be one: who-have-head that not have brain? 
Answer: Hoe handle (ert-(9)ke). 


The Yoruba hoe handle is made of a jointed branch, and the knob at the joint 
is referred to here as the ‘“‘head.’’ Modunmodun refers only to the brain tissue, 
and not to intelligence. 


4. Who is it that goes down the street past the king's house without greeting the king? 
Yes{ 1(i)-6-alq _1(i)-oj(u)-ode gba ti ko k(i)k(i)-qba? 
Who be-he-going at-face-(of)-outside (of) king that not greet-king? 
Answer: Rainwater; literally, flood or torrent of rain (agbara ojo). 
No one, formerly, could pass the king’s residence without greeting the king, 
or without baring himself to the waist and removing his shoes or slippers. No 
one except, of course, rainwater, which runs down the king’s street like it does 
all others. 


5. Fat wife inside many thorns. 
Iyawo rogbedg ni-(i)nu egin sAst. 
Wife stout  at-belly (of) thorns many. 
Answer: Tongue and teeth (ah4n ati eyin, ah6n ati eyin). 


The tongue is the “fat wife’’ surrounded by the ‘‘many thorns’”’ (teeth). 


6. Dry tree behind green tree. 
Igi gbigbe I(i)-ehin tutu. 
Tree dry  at-back (of) (tree) wet. 
Answer: Finger nail or claw (ék4nn4). 


The fingernail is dry; the finger is ‘‘living’’ and bleeds when cut. 


7. Tiny stones of Hill of Esun. 

Okuta were oke esun. 

Stone tiny (of) hill (of) Esun. 

Answer: Stars (iraw). 
Stones are tiny like pebbles. ‘‘Hill of Esun’’ is a place which takes its name 
from a tall grass (esun), which resembles quack grass or sugar cane. 


8. Huh. (Guess that!) 

Hun. (Ma ma). 

Huh. (Imperative know). 

Answer: (a) Dumb mute (odi), or (b) Understanding of your belly (iye inu re). 
This unusual form of statement may leave the listener uncertain that a riddle 
has been propounded, in which case the speaker may add the challenge 
‘“‘Guess that.” The sound ‘“‘huh”’ resembles the noises made by a dumb mute, 
and also the sighs, coming from deep in the chest, made by a person who is 
thinking hard. 
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g. One cooked yam all over the world. 
Eru isu kan ka-(a)iye 
Cooked yam one go:around-world. 
Answer: Moon (osup4). 


The moon, said to resemble a cooked yam, can be seen all over the world. 
The translation of eru as ‘‘cooked,” given by the informant, could not be 
verified. 


10. One cooked yam all over town. 
Eru isu kan ka-(i)lu. 
Cooked yam one go:around-town. 
Answer: Moon (ogsup4). 


This is a variant of Ro, g.v. 


11. A clump of trees becomes a case in court. 
Igbo suru d(i)-ejo. 
Forest clump become-case. 
Answer: Vagina (obo). 


A great majority of the cases tried in Yoruba courts concern divorce and 
arise out of the desire for a woman who is already married; if a woman leaves 
her husband for another man, the former sues the latter for the bridewealth. 
The pubic hair, more accurately than the vagina, is the ‘‘clump of trees.”’ 
Igbo means either a forest or a grove of trees, and igbo suru was described 
as a group of trees (‘‘bush’’) surrounded by open or cleared ground. 


12. One leaf; one root. 
Ewé kan; egbo kan. 
Leaf one; root one. 
Answer: Mushroom (old). 


13. Five elders; four anuses. 
Agba marun, furg merin. 
Elder five, anus four. 
Answer: Fingers (ika). 


There are five fingers, but only four spaces between them. 


14. Child walking; mother crawling. 
Qmg nrin, iya fa. 
Child walking, mother crawling. 
Answer: Gourd (keregbe). 


The mother plant crawls along the ground as it grows, but the gourd, its fruit, 
goes about town, carried on women’s heads full of palm wine. 


15. A pregnant woman falls down; the child in her womb says “Sorry!” 
A-b(i)-oyan subu; 9mq inure ni ki o ‘pele’. 
One: who-like-pregnancy fall; child (of) belly her be (he) greet her ‘sorry’. 
Answer: Okra seeds; literally, seeds of okra (ird-[iJla). 


When dried okra is dropped, its seeds, or ‘‘children,” rattle inside it. This 
sound resembles the Yoruba greeting pele, which is appropriate when a person 
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falls, stumbles, or knocks against a table. Pel¢ is an expression of sympathy 
meaning something to the effect of ‘‘I am sorry,” but it can be used as a warn- 
ing to proceed cautiously, and is translated in pidgin English as ‘‘Softly!”’ 


16. I cannot climb the hill; my child climbs it. 
Oke (e)m(i)-€-lé gun; gma inu mi gun. 
Hill I-not-be:able climb; child (of) belly my climb. 
Answer: Ant (era). 


The tiny ant is able to climb hills that are too steep for humans. 


17. All the house sleeps; Kinrinbiun does not sleep. 
Gbogbo ile sun; Kinrinbiun ko sun. 
All house sleep; Kinrinbiun not sleep. 
Answer: Nose (imu). 


When everyone is asleep, the nose is still busy breathing. 


18. A slender staff touches earth; it touches heaven. 
Opa téré kan-(i)le; o kan-(g)run. 
Staff slender touch-ground; it touch-sky. 
Answer: Rain (ojo) 


Falling rain may appear as a streak reaching from earth to heaven. 


19. Flap-flap goes to Oyo; flap-flap comes back. 

Pébé y(un)-Oya; pebg be. 

Flap go:to-Oyo; flap come. 

Answer: Sole of the foot (atel[e]-ese). 
The meaning of pede is given as ‘“‘the sound of something flat striking the 
ground,” like the sound made by bare feet in walking. 


20. He owns 200 cloths; he walks naked when he goes to market. 

O ni-(i)gbaasq; o rin ihdhd le aja. 

He has-200 cloth; he walk naked go market. 

Answer: Corn (igbad6). 
Although corn grows wrapped in many cloth-like husks, these are removed 
before corn is taken to market to be sold. 


21. She bears 200 children; her eye aches. 
O bi igbagma; o le _ n(i)-tiro. 
She bear 200 child; she pain at-antimony. 
Answer: Bean (ere). 

The ere bean, which has a small black spot called the “‘eye’”’ (oju), bears 
many other beans (‘‘children’’) when it is planted. A galena-like antimony 
crystal (tiro) is used by Yoruba women to decorate the edges of their eyelids. 
The enigma here is why, after having given birth to 200 children, it is a pain 
in her eye that troubles her. 


22. A dark black ram goes to the river; it turns white. 
Agbo dudu beleje de-(0)do, di funfun. 
Ram black very (black) arrive-river, become white. 
Answer: Soap (q¢). 


The native-made soap is black in color, but its suds are white. Belgje is an 
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example of the large class of Yoruba words which indicate superlative degree, 
but which refer only to certain qualities and are thus associated with specific 
adjectives; the C.M.S. Dictionary defines it as “intensification of ‘dudu,’ 
black.” 


23. A huge silk cotton tree falls into the river; its dry trunk arises. 
Egigun rabata subu I(u)-odo,_ _f(i)-ara = gbigbe dide. 
Silk:cotton:tree huge fall strike-river, with-body dry arisen. 
Answer: Leaf of “koko yam”’ (ewe koko). 


Although the “‘koko yam”’ is grown in wet places, its stalk and leaves are dry. 


24. It goes outside; it does not cross the threshold. 
O ja-(o)dé; ko da enu ona koja. 
It reach-outside; not go:across mouth (of) road pass. 
Answer: Indigo dye (ar6). 


The answer to this riddle is based on a pun on the phrase ‘‘o jade’’ which 
normally means ‘‘he goes outside.’’ With reference to indigo dye, however, it 
means “‘it is ready’’ for use, after having been allowed to stand for four days. 


25. It breaks, it has no splinters, oh. 
O da ¢ ni __ isepe-d. 
It break not have dry: twigs-oh. 
Answer: Street (oréré, opopo). 


The answer to this riddle is also based on a pun. The phrase o da means “‘it 
breaks’”’ with reference to such things as wood, but “‘it is clear,”’ or “empty’, 
with reference to a street that has no people in it. 


26. Three children of the same mother living on the river bank, trading in rags is what 
they do. 
Qme iya meta ngbé oke odo, ow(o)-akfisA ni won nse. 
Child (of) mother three dweiling:at hill (of) river, trade-(of)-rags be they doing. 
Answer: Banana leaves; literally, leaf of banana (ewe ogede). 


Bananas are commonly planted near water, and their leaves are soon torn to 
shreds, like rags. The reference to three children of the same mother is more 
to confuse than to aid the one who guesses the riddle. 


27. A piece of kola nut we chew until we reach Oyo. 
Awé obi kana je d(e)-Qyea. 
Section (of) kola one we eat arrive-Oyo. 
Answer: Tongue (ah4n). 


The tongue is the color of a piece of kola nut but, however much we chew, 
“it lasts all the way to Oyo.’’ Oyo is a Yoruba town lying about eighty miles 
northwest of Ife. 


28. Road that the people of the earth do not walk along, that the people of the sky do not 
walk along; smoothly is it shining. 
Qna__‘t(i)-ara-(a)iye ki rin,  t(i)-ara-(g)run ki rin; kdroko 
Road that-people-(of)-world not walk, that-people-(of)-sky not walk, smoothly 
I(i)-o ndan. 
be-it shining. 
Answer: Midrib of palm frond (ipé ope). 
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Although it is smooth and shiny, no one can walk along the central ridge of 
the frond of the oil palm. 


29. The one with the ‘‘bad head”’ goes to market; we knock his head ‘‘iko." 

O-1(i)-ori buruku d(e)-g9ja; a kan ni-(i)ko. 

One: who-has-head bad arrive-market; we knock (him) at-iko. 

Answer: Pot (ikdk6). 
Iko is the sound made when striking a bony part of the body, such as the head 
or knee (see R2), and ‘‘one who has a bad head”’ generally means an unlucky 
person. The implication is that an unlucky person bumps his head when he 
goes to market. Here, however, zko refers to the sound made when a pot is 
tapped by a purchaser to make certain that it is sound, and the one with the 
bad head is a cracked pot. 


30. She bears 200 children; they all become witches. 
O bi-(i)gba gama; o y(an)-6r6r6 aje. 
She bear-200 chiidren; they become-all witches. 
Answer: (a) Pepper (ata), or (b) Palm fruit (eyin). 


The answer to this riddle is based on a pun on the word aj¢ which means either 
“witch,” or anything “‘red.”” Both pepper and the fruit of the oil palm become 
red when they ripen. The pun is further developed by the use of the word 
ororo, since roro is an adjective used to express intensity or the superlative 
degree when used with verbs meaning ‘“‘to be red’”’ and “‘to shine.” 


31. We tie the horse in the forest; its mane reaches the road. 
Aso egsin_ n(i)-igbo; goge re ja-(9)na. 
We tie horse at-forest; mane its break-road. 
Answer: (a) Fire (ina), (b) Excrement (imi, iyin). 
Fire (or excrement) may be out of sight, but you may still see its smoke 


(efin, ¢ftn) or smell it. Fire or excrement is the horse; the smoke or the smell is 
its mane. 


32. We seize hold of it; the child in its womb walks away. 
A gbé dan{f; gme ina re rin lg. 
We take (it) hold; child (of) belly its walk go. 
Answer: Gun (ib6n). 
No matter how tightly one holds a gun its bullet can still escape. 


33- I build three layers of a wall; a thief pulls out the one in the middle. 
Mo mg _ilé (of) ogiri meta; ole ya gkan Ig 1(i)-drin. 
I build layers (of) wall three; thief pull:out one go at-middle. 
Answer: Earth and heaven (ile ati grun). 


Yoruba walls are built of mud which is laid down in layers or ‘‘courses’”’ and 


allowed to dry. To pull out a layer in the middle is impossible, but no one can 
see what is supporting the heavens above the earth. 


34. It bears fruit, we cannot pick it; the fruit falls, we cannot gather it. 
O so ko ju ka; o wq ko ju hé. 
It bear:fruit not surpass pluck (it); it shed not surpass pick: up (it). 
Answer: Dew (iri). 
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Although dew looks like a small fruit or berry, it cannot be picked from the 
grass or gathered after it has fallen to the ground. 


35. I kneel, I hang a bag; I stand up, my hand cannot reach it any more. 
Mo kun-(i)le, mo f(i)-apo kag; mo naro, ewq ko td mq. 
I kneel-ground, I with-bag hang;1I  stand:up, hand not reach (it) again. 
Answer: Knee (orokun). 


One can reach his knee when sitting or kneeling, but not when standing erect. 


36. He cries way over there; we hear him way over here; they ask what is the matter; they 
say ant's child was touched to his uncircumcised penis. 


O ke n(i)-ijagb4, a gba n(i)-ijogbo; wen ni kin-ni_ o 
He cry at-far:over:there; we hear (him) at-far:over:here; they say what-be it 
$e; won ni gme@ era ni a to I(i)-adgda. 


make; they say child (of) ant be (it) they touch (him) at-uncircumcised :penis. 
Answer: Trigger, literally ‘“‘penis of gun’’ (oko ibgn). 
The gun ‘‘cries out’’ as if it were in pain because its penis (i.e., trigger) has 
been touched, and the shot of a gun can be heard from far away. 


37. A huge silk cotton tree crashes to the ground behind the king's house; the crown seller 
says tt is his; the salt seller says it is his. 


Egigun rabata wo _ si ehin-(¢)kun-(i)le 9-I(i)-oja; 
Silk:cotton:tree huge fall to back-door-(of)-house (of) one: who-has-market; 
eni nta ade ni ti_ on ni; eni nta iyg ni ti on ni. 


person selling crown say that his be (it); person selling salt say that his be (it). 
Answer: Newborn child (qmg titun). 


The birth of a child is as important an event as the falling of a large tree near 
the house of the king, and everyone addresses a newborn infant as “My 
child” (gme mi) when fondling it. 


38. It has no front teeth; it has no back teeth; it says we should find it a chewing stick as 
big as your arm. 
Ko Il(i)-eyin, ko I(i)-erigi, ni ki a ba on _ w(a)-orin 
Not have-teeth, not have-molars, (he) say should we with him seek-chewing: stick 
t(i)-o —_t(o)-apa. 
that-it equal-arm. 
Answer: Vagina (obo). 
The chewing stick is a piece of wood which is chewed and rubbed against the 
teeth each morning to clean them. Vagina, obviously, is asking for a large 
penis. 


39. Palm tree dies; palm tree rots; its fronds are used for decoration. 
Ope ku; ope ra; mgriw6 re fisgsg. 
Palm: tree die; palm: tree rot; young: fronds its ornamenting. 
Answer: Tail of horse (iru egin). 


After a horse is dead and gone horsehairs from its tail are still carried by the 
chiefs as a decoration and a symbol of their rank. 


40. They cut off his head; they cut off his waist; his stump says he will inherit the title 
of his father’s house. 
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A ke l(i)-ori, ke n(i)-idi; okGt@ re ni ona _ j(e)-oye 
They cut (him) at-head, cut (him) at-waist; stump his say he will eat-title 
ile baba on 


(of) house (of) father his. 
Answer: Yam (isu). 


Although the yam is cut up into slices when it is planted, it still grows into a 
yam again. 


41. They cut off his head; they cut off his waist; his stump says he will call the town 


together. 

A ke l(i)-ori, ke n(i)-idi; okfitG re ni on 4 _ pe-(i)lu 
They cut (him) at-head, cut (him) at-waist; stump his say he will call-town 
je. 


be: together. 
Answers: Drum (ilu). 


Although both ends are cut off when a drum is made, the sound of drumming 
still causes people to gather together to dance and sing. 


42. Watch me closely; watch me constantly; I am coming towards you. 
Wo mi pé; wo mi sin odo ré n(i)-mo nbg. 
Look: at me peer; look: at me stare; presence yours be-I coming. 
Answer: Threshold; literally ‘‘mouth of road” (enu gna). 


No matter how careful you are, you cannot avoid crossing the threshold. 


43. I look here; I look there; I don’t see my mother, Odere. 
Mo wo ihin, mo wo ghun; n-ko ri_ iya mi Odere. 
I look:at here, I look:at there; I-not see mother my Odere. 
Answer: Ear (etf). 


If you turn your head first to one side and then to the other, you still cannot 
see your own ear, which is referred to here as ‘‘mother Odere.”’ 


44. Snare on the sea shore; on the day that it is sprung, the sea flows out. 
Pawopé, eti okun; ni-(9)jq__t(i)-o ba re, I(i)-okun fa. 
Trap (of) ear (of) sea; at-day that-it should spring, be-sea go:down. 
Answer: Pregnancy (oyfin). 
On the day that the child is born, the swelling of the mother’s abdomen dis- 
appears. 
45. Rat on the sea shore, it goes about; it leaves no track. 
Emé6 _ eti okun; a je ma ni ojfipo. 
Rat (of) ear (of) sea; it go:about, not have tracks. 
Answer: Fish (eja). 
The fish, of course, leaves no tracks as it swims about in the water. If one said 
the ‘‘rat in the sea’”’ (eme inu okun), instead of “rat of the bank of the sea,”’ 
the answer would be too easy to guess. 


46. Stump on the sea shore; sprouted but does not grow; withered but does not fall. 


Kukute eti okun; riru-riru é ra gbigbon-gbigben  ¢ 
Stump (of) ear (of) sea sprouted-sprouted not sprout; withered-withered not 
gban. 

wither. 


Answer: Ear (eth). 
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The ears come out of the side of the head like a second growth of leaves 
coming up beside the stump of a tree that has been felled, but they neither 
continue to grow, nor do they wither and fall off. Riruriru is derived from 
the verb ru, to sprout or grow, and refers to the second growth coming up 
beside a stump. Gbigben is derived from gben, which means to wither or to 
fall off, as when a tree sheds its leaves. 


47. Corpse year after year, corpse year after year; we push it in the chest; it talks de- 
liriously. 
Oku__at(i)-6dain m(q)-6dan, oku  at(i)-6dfin m(Q9)-6dan;. a ta 
Corpse from-year know-year, corpse from-year know-year; they shove (it) 
I(i)-aiya o nge-(i)ranran. 
at-chest it making-delirium. 
Answer: Door (ekun). 
Although it is dead, a door squeaks on its hinges when it is pushed open or 
shut. 


48. Corpse year after year, corpse year after year; we meet it on the river bank; it shows 
how white its teeth are. 
Oku = at(i)-6dGn m(Q)-6din, oku  at(i)-6dGn m/(Q)-6dfan; a_ ba 
Corpse from-year know-year, corpse from-year know-year; we meet (it) 
1(i)-oke odo; o Afé-(e)yin keke. 
at-hill (of) river, it opening-teeth white. 
Answer: Carded cotton (egbgn-[o]wu). 


Cotton stays as white as teeth for many years after it has stopped growing. 


49. Corpse year after year, corpse year after year; we break its finger nail; it bleeds. 
Oku _at(i)-6dGn m(Q)-6dan, oku  aat(i)-6dfin m(q)-6déin; a se 
Corpse from-year know-year, corpse from-year know-year; we break (it) 
1(i)-ék4nn4; o ns(e)-eje. 
at-fingernail; it making-blood. 
Answer: Camwood (ésun). 
Although it has been dead for many years, camwood is still red in color under 
its bark. 


50. Ancient rooster of my father, ancient rooster of my father; they cover it with 200 
baskets; its tail feathers show. 
Akikg baba mi 14i-14i, akikg baba mi 14i-lai; won dé 
Cock (of) father my ever-ever, cock (of) father my ever-ever; they cover (it) 
n(i)-igba agben, o ye irere. 
at-200 basket, it appear tail: feather. 
Answer: Smoke (efin, efin). 
Smoke finds a way to escape, even if the fire is covered with 200 baskets. 
“Ancient rooster of my father’’ is repeated on a lower register or pitch level 
the second time. 
51. Ancient well of my father, ancient well of my father; if a child gets into tt, tt reaches 


his neck; if an elder gets into it, it reaches his neck. 
Kanga baba mi 14i-lai, kanga baba mi 14i-lai; b(i)-emqde_ wea, 


Well (of) father my ever-ever, well (of) father my ever-ever; if-child enter 
a de I(i)-erun; b(i)-agba we a de I(i)-grun. 
(it), it arrive at-neck; if-elder enter (it), it arrive at-neck. 


Answer: Shirt or Yoruba gown (ewu). 
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Whether one is a child or an old man, a shirt always reaches to his neck. 
Ewu is a general term applicable to any garment that is worn over the shoul- 
der. 


52. Elephant dies, Mangudu eats him; Buffalo dies, Mangudu eats him; Mangudu dies, 
there is no one who eats him. 


Erin kG Mangudu fi je; efon kG Mangudu fi je; 
Elephant die Mangudu make eat (him); buffalo die Mangudu make eat (him); 
Mangudu kai ko si eni-ti Oo. je. 


Mangudu die not be person-that who eat (him). 
Answer: Cooking pot (isAsitin). 


The elephant and the wild buffalo or ‘‘bush-cow,”’ two of the most powerful 
and dangerous animals of West Africa, are put into the pot to be cooked, but 
when the pot itself breaks, no one is able to eat it. 


53. They tell me to bring it, I bring it; they tell me to take it back, I don’t know where I 


got it. 

Wen ni_siki mu wa, momu wa; won ni ki 

They say should (I) take (it) come, I take (it) come; they say should (I) 
mu lo, n-ko mq _ibi-ti mo ti mu. 


take (it) go, I-not know place-that I have take (it). 
Answer’ Water (omi). 


If one takes water from a stream or pond, he cannot be sure of the exact spot 
from which it was taken. 


54. They tell him to bathe, he bathes; they tell him to stop, he weeps. 
Nwenni_ k(i)-o we, O we; nwoanni k(i)-o siwg, 0 nsa-(¢e)kun 
They say should-he wash, he wash; they say should-he stop, he shedding-tears. 
Answer’ Sponge (kanrinkan). 


The small bundle of sisal-like fibres, which are used like a sponge (kanrinkan 
oyinbo) in bathing, continues to drip after it has been taken out of the water. 


55. They tell him to sit by the fire, he sits by the fire; they tell him to sit in the sun, he sits 
in the sun; they tell him to bathe, he says, ‘‘Death comes.” 


Won ni_k(i)-o ye-(i)na, oO ye-(i)na; wan ni_ k(i)-o 
They say should-he warm:self:at-fire, he warm:self:at-fire; they say should-he 
ye-(9)run, o ye-(o)run; won ni_ k(i)-o we, o ni iku 


warm :self:at-sun, he warm:self:at-sun; they say should-he wash, he say death 
de. 
arrive. 
Answer’ Salt (iyg). 
Salt can be dried beside the fire or dried in the sun, but when it is put into 
water it disappears. 
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THE FOLK HERO 
By Orrin E. Kapp 


Redfield, in his study of a Mexican village,! found that bandits and military 
leaders were acquiring a local cult as folk heroes very similar to that of saints 
in Mexico. They were celebrated in song and legend; they were venerated; 
and their tombs were places of pilgrimage. Bandit heroes such as Pancho 
Villa or Emiliano Zapata were held in great esteem by the folk of Mexico and 
had, in fact, the status of secular saints. Redfield observed, further, that the 
legends of these heroes, as told by the people, had a curiously typical charac- 
ter, that as folk symbols they were a ‘‘type of heroic figure’’ similar to the 
heroes of other cultures, for example, King Arthur, Robin Hood, or Jesse 
James. 

This suggests the question of whether there is a universal folk hero. Are 
there certain features common to the heroes of all times and all peoples? Does 
the folk mind construct similar patterns of idealized personages wherever 
human life occurs? Are there certain traits which are universally admired? 

Existing studies of hero myths and legends show that heroes tend to con- 
form to a type.? Not only do the hero myths of various cultures seem to be 
composed of stories from a common repertoire, but forming hero legends seem 
to approximate these types.* This applies also to saints’ legends.‘ The total 
picture suggested by this literature is that as historical personages become 
legendary, they are made into folk heroes by the interweaving and selection 
of mythical themes appropriate to their character as popularly conceived. 
Even popular heroes of the present day are subject to a myth-making proc- 
ess.§ 

The present paper is based on a study of mythical and legendary heroes 
from various cultures.* It attempts to describe certain common features of 
folk heroes. It also points out some characteristics of recent American popular 
heroes which suggest that they too are conforming to this folk pattern. 


1 Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan, a Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930), pp. 197-204. 

2 See especially F. R.S. Raglan, The Hero: a Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama (London, 
1936); Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero (New York, 1914); David Malcomson, 
Ten Heroes (New York, 1941); C. Rummons, Ethnic Ideals of the British Isles (Lincoln, Neb.: 
Univ. of Nebraska, 1920); R. S. Boggs, “Hero in the Folk Tales of Spain, Germany, and 
Russia,” JAF, 44 (1931), 27-42; H. Delchaye, The Legends of the Saints, trans. V. M. Crawford 
(London, 1907); and R. P. Basler, The Lincoln Legend (Boston, 1935). 

3 Basler, op. cit., p. vii; G. E. Waas, Legendary Character of Kaiser Maximilian (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941); A. L. Guerard, Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend (New 
York, 1924); Friedrich Gundolf, Mantle of Caesar, trans. J. W. Hartmann (New York, 1928); 
S. G. Fisher, Legendary and Myth-Making Processes in Histories of the American Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1912); Hamilton Basso, ‘‘The Huey Long Legend,”’ Life, Dec. 9, 1946, pp. 106 ff. 

* Delehaye, op. cit., p. 24. See also D. W. Riddle, The Martyrs (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 107-108. 

5 Some evidence of this is presented in the studies by Dixon Wecter, The Hero in America 
(New York, 1941) and Gerald W. Johnson, American Heroes and Hero-Worship (New York, 


1943). 
® Orrin E. Klapp, ‘The Hero as a Social Type,” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1948). 
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Types of Legendary Heroes 


If a composite were made of heroes such as Achilles, Beowulf, Siegfried, 
and Cuchulain, one would come out with a type of hero who was very strong, 
who was always winning over opponents, and who, with certain exceptions, 
appeared to be invincible and invulnerable. We might designate such a type 
as the Conquering Hero. It would be possible to indicate his character best by 
describing certain characteristic roles which he usually performs. We propose 
in subsequent paragraphs to indicate common réles of mythical heroes, such 
as the feat, the contest, the test, the quest, the clever hero, the unpromising 
hero, the defender or deliverer, the benefactor, the culture hero, and the 
martyr. It is to be expected, however, that little coherence or regularity will 
be found in the réles attributed to legendary heroes. Some are found to have a 
diversity of réles,some only a few or perhaps only one typical action at- 
tributed to them. Other types than the Conquering Hero might be formulated, 
such as the Clever Hero, the Cinderella, or the Martyr, depending upon the 
characteristic réle. 

The Feat. The legendary hero is characterized by extraordinary power 
which is evidenced in feats, defined as acts or deeds which exceed ordinary 
human capacities. The feats of the legendary hero are exemplified in the acts 
of Paul Bunyan, Hercules, or Samson. They are frequently miraculous, as 
when Moses divides the sea by waving his hand. The feat is seen to be a de- 
vice by which the hero is set apart from ordinary men. It is usually performed 
alone, but within sight or hearing of an audience, which judges and applauds 
the feat, according the hero appropriate status.’ 

The Contest. Contest situations are found throughout heroic legends which 
further demonstrate the power of the hero. Whether it is Ajax wrestling with 
Ulysses, or Arjuna in the archery contest, or St. Catherine vanquishing 
Caesar’s orators, the hero is placed in the position of publicly defeating all 
rivals. The winner is acclaimed as a hero or champion. The rivalry may be in 
skill, fortitude, virtue, or in main strength, but such proof of the hero by con- 
test with other humans is almost universal.*® , 

The Test. A third situation commonly found in hero myths is that of the 
test.’ In such a situation a trial, task, or ordeal is imposed upon the hero, not 
necessarily in direct rivalry with other persons. Successful completion of a 
superhuman task or ordeal is proof of the hero’s character and status. We may 
refer here to the Biblical tests of Job, Abraham, and Christ; to the suitor tests 
of the American Indians; to the trial by fire of Sita, wife of the Indian hero 
Rama; and to Enid in the Mabinogion or the ‘Patient Griselda’ of Boc- 
caccio. The saints are frequently tested by temptation to prove their devo- 
tion. 


7“The fame of Maui’s countless exploits reached all lands whatsoever; therefore people 
eulogized Maui in song and legend, recounting his valiant deeds; therefore he was called 
Maui-of-a-thousand-exploits.” J. F. Stimson, Legends of Maui and Tahaki (Honolulu: The 
Museum, 1934), p. 49- 

® The culture defines the particular field in which the contest will take place, whether 
tossing contests, eating contests, spear-throwing contests, chivalrous tournaments, etc. 

® R. H. Lowie, ‘‘The Test-Theme in North American Mythology,” JA F, 21 (1908), 97-148. 
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The Quest. The quest!® is a more elaborate theme, definable as a prolonged 
endeavor toward a high goal, usually involving a series of feats, contests, and 
tests, before final attainment. The quests of Galahad and Jason, in this con- 
nection, are familiar, as well as the journeys of American Indian and Poly- 
nesian heroes to other worlds for supernatural power or gifts. 

The Clever Hero. A somewhat different réle is found in the clever heroes, 
tricksters, and rogues found throughout folklore, such as Tyl Eulenspiegel, 
Reynard the Fox, and Brer Rabbit. Whether it is Coyote outwitting Old 
Man, or Robin Hood escaping from the Sheriff of Nottingham, or Davy 
Crockett outwitting his backwoods opponents with a trick," the victory of 
the clever hero is discernible. He either vanquishes or escapes from a formid- 
able opponent by a ruse.’* The clever hero is usually smaller and weaker than 
those with whom he is matched, frequently being a diminutive animal. The 
victory of the clever hero is the perennial triumph of brains over brawn, /a 
sagesse des petits. 

A curious aspect of the clever hero is that he frequently verges upon being 
a rogue or villain. The immoral character of the clever hero is illustrated by 
the legend of Don Juan" as well as the character of Loki in Norse mythology 
and in the exploits of bandit heroes such as Robin Hood, Pancho Villa, and 
Jesse James. 

The Unpromising Hero or Cinderella. Another unexpected triumph has been 
designated in folklore as the Cinderella, Ugly Duckling, or Unpromising 
Hero. This is the réle of the ‘dark horse,’’ the poor, unfortunate, or unknown 
person who achieves success. It is most familiar in the Biblical stories of 
Joseph and David, the shepherd boy who defeated the giant, or in American 
Indian stories of orphans and poor boys.'® We may define the Cinderella réle 
as follows: (a) an unpromising person (b) is derided or persecuted by rivals 
(c) before his unexpected, brilliant triumph. By way of contrast to the un- 
expected victories of the clever hero, the unpromising hero succeeds by some 
other means than cleverness, usually luck, miraculous assistance, or modest 
toil. 


10 See S. Swinscow, ‘‘The Holy Grail: Qui on en servait?’”’ Folk-Lore, 55 (1944), 32; also 
Malcomson, op. cit., pp. 9-67. 

11 We have a tradition of clever heroes in America embodied in such figures as Sam Slick, 
Abe Lincoln, Will Rogers, and Huey Long. 

12 By his impudent escapes and victories he converts his more pretentious opponent into a 
clown or fool. Cf. Bruin the Bear. 

13 Don Juan characteristically prevails upon women by a trick and escapes from pursuing 
husbands and fathers. S. M. Waxman, “Don Juan Legend in Literature,” JAF, 21 (1908), 
199. 

14 Jan de Vries, Problem of Loki (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1933), Pp. 293- 

18 The theme is familiar to Americans in the advertisements which used to read, “They 
laughed when I sat down to the piano.”’ The rivals of the hero are unkind stepmothers, sisters, 
brothers, and so forth, who taunt the hero for his weakness, ugliness, stupidity, or other un- 
promising qualities as in the case of the poor knight Perceval who came to King Arthur’s 
court. In a story reported by Boas, Amala, an Indian boy who has been derided by his brothers 
for being weak, steps forward in a wrestling contest with warriors of another tribe to outshine 
all. 
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We now consider a group of réles which center about the idea of benefit or 
service to a group. They are different from the foregoing réles, namely the 
conquering hero, the clever hero, and the unpromising hero, which emphasize 
individual success. In these latter réles, the hero is primarily set apart from 
others by distinguished achievement or a selfish goal is attained. We might, 
therefore, designate the following as altruistic réles because the act per- 
formed by the hero is of benefit to someone besides himself, involving even 
personal sacrifice or martyrdom. 

The Defender or Deliverer. Delivering heroes characteristically come to 
rescue a person or group from danger or distress. Whether in the familiar 
form of the dragon-slayer,' or as the defender from human enemies, or as the 
deliverer from impersonal evils such as plagues and misfortunes, this hero is 
everywhere found, both in life and folklore. Achilles provides the classic case 
of the defender from human enemies. As champion of the Greeks, it appears 
that during the events of the Trojan War as narrated in the J/iad he specifi- 
cally waited until the Greeks could get into as bad a situation as possible before 
coming to save them.!’ The hero as avenger for wrongs suffered is provided by 
Orestes, and by the Japanese hero Ushiwaka.'* The delivering hero is found 
in the belief in a savior or messiah.!® Sometimes defending heroes are thought 
of as in a special! protective status to some group, as the patron saints, or 
Theseus, patron hero of Athens who appeared to aid the Athenians in their 
battles. Legends of sleeping heroes also are found, who will return in time of 
need to save their people, for instance, Arthur, Charlemagne, Frederick 
Barbarossa, and Prince Marko of Serbia.?° 

The Benefactor. Benefactions and services, other than deliverance, are 
characteristic of legendary heroes. The kind-hearted hero is found everywhere 
particularly the benefactor who helps poor people. Santa Claus réles are 
found even in the legends of bandit heroes such as Robin Hood and Jesse 
James.” 

We shall here designate the culture hero” as a form of the benefactor. The 
culture hero is found among most peoples as the ancient founder, name 
giver, or hero who has made an important contribution to culture or welfare. 


16 Perseus, Beowulf, St. George, Siegfried, etc. Monster-slayers include also the giant-killers, 
of which Arthur is the type. In non-European folklore we would note here: Krishna, Raiko, 
Yamoto-Take, Moshanyana, Blood Clot. 

17 Other hero-defenders of this type: Cuchulain, Joan of Arc, Yoh Fei, Moses. 

18 Told by his mother to avenge the wrongs done his clan, he practices swordsmanship by 
shadow-fencing until old enough to destroy his enemies. 

19 See W. D. Wallis, Messiahs (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943). 

20In his chapter on “Rip van Winkle,” Gustav Meyer treats several of the legendary 
sleepers of popular literature (Essays und Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde (Berlin, 
1885], pp. 277-286). 

21 Jesse stops at a farmhouse to beg for a meal. He finds that the widow has a mortgage to 
pay off, and generously hands her the money to pay for his dinner. He waits until the banker 
comes to collect and robs him on the return trip. 

22 See A. Van Deurson, Der Heilbringer (Groningen, 1931). The best known culture heroes 
would include: Prometheus, Aeneas, Moses; Raven Glooscap, Coyote (Indian); the Yellow 
Emperor (China); Jimmu Tenno (Japan); etc. 
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Every society as well as institution seems to develop a legend of an honored 
founder or contributor, as for instance, Joseph Smith, the culture hero of the 
Mormon Church, or in American tradition the names of George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Edison. 

The Martyr. The death of the hero has in most societies been given a 
particular ritual and dramatic significance.* This is partly because many 
heroes are thought of as dying as martyrs for their groups. In addition to the 
pathos of sacrifice, there are of course the special sentiments of gratitude and 
bereavement which go with the loss of an honored person. For this reason 
we expect to find that the death of the hero is frequently the high point of the 
legend. The circumstances are usually dramatic, as when at the death of 
Cuchulain it is said that “the sun darkened and the earth trembled.’ The 
death of the hero is often predicted by omens. Yet, despite the fatality with 
which heroes die, great difficulty is experienced in killing them. Kawelo, in 
the Hawaiian legend, is stoned five times but recovers to the consternation of 
his enemies; Saint John walks out from the boiling oil; and Saint Cecelia re- 
quires three strokes of the executioner’s sword. In the manner of their death 
there is an implication of triumph. Heroes prove their “invincibility’’ even in 
defeat. 

Heroic deaths have two common themes: voluntary sacrifice for a cause 
and defeat by treachery. Frequently these two themes are combined, as when 
Roland, or Joan of Arc, is both betrayed and martyred. The martyrs are, of 
course, innumerable among the heroes, not only in the case of the Christian 
martyrs but in the familiar stories of Beowulf, Antigone, Njal, Cuchulain, 
Hereward the Wake, Benkei, Davy Crockett, and others. The martyred 
heroes usually die fighting for a cause against superior enemies or persecuted 
by a powerful tyrant. 

The death of the hero by treachery is so frequent that it is almost possible 
to say that for every hero there should be a villain to betray him. ‘“‘A good 
man,’’ says Launcelot, “is never in danger but when he is in danger from a 
coward.” We may recall some of the most familiar forms of legendary be- 
trayal: Davy Crockett was stabbed in the back while defending the Alamo; 
Jesse James was shot by Robert Ford; Roland was betrayed to the enemy by 
Ganelon, Samson by Delilah, Christ by Judas; Siegfried was stabbed by 
Hagen; and Achilles was treacherously wounded in the heel by Paris. Kawelo 
was stoned.”’ Robin Hood was allowed to bleed to death by his cousin, a nun 
to whom he had come for help. 


23 See S. Czarnowski, Le culte des héros et les conditiones sociales (Paris: F. Alcan, 1919), p. 
25; also Riddle, op. cit. 

*% At the death of Roland, the legend says: ‘“‘a wondrous tempest broke forth, a mighty 
storm of wind and lightning. . . . And at noon fell a shadow of great darkness . . . it was a great 
mourning for the death of Roland." Song of Roland, trans. C. S. Moncrieff (London, 1929), p. 51. 

* The invulnerability of the hero sometimes requires a special device, such as the ‘‘Achilles 
heel.” 

% Sir Thomas Malory, Le Morte D'Arthur (London, J. M. Dent. & Sons, 1906), Vol. II, p. 


320. 
*7 The Hawaiian legend says: his enemies “sought to discover the secret of . . . (his) strength 
and came to the son asking, ‘What is the secret of Ka-we-lo’s magic power?’.... The youth 
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The hero, therefore, should die nobly, fighting for a cause, betrayed by his 
friends and overwhelmed by enemies. This ideal expectancy operates power- 
fully in the forming legends of popular heroes, as for instance Lincoln,”* 
Ghandi, Hitler, and Huey Long. 


Legendary Villains 


The villains in hero legends, as has been suggested, are mainly of two sorts: 
traitors who betray the hero through weakness or cowardice, and powerful 
personages who play the réle of persecutors. We may note that these types 
are almost as universal as the heroes they oppose.”® Villain réles are correla- 
tive with hero réles. They help to create the heroic situation, and heighten 
and intensify the significance of the hero. We may suppose that villain réles 
have the following specific functions with reference to the hero: (a) to set off 
the nobility of the hero by a contrasting picture of evil; (b) to create the 
situations® in which the hero can function, by heightening the drama through 
personification of the force the hero must conquer; and (c) to provide a 
rationale for the death of the otherwise invincible hero. How else could he die, 
except by excessive villainy or treachery? 

The traitors have been discussed previously. Their characteristic réle is to 
overcome the hero not by strength or cleverness but by a contemptible action, 
unfairness, weakness, or cowardice, of which anyone is capable. There is no 
distinction, therefore, in the victory of the traitor. The contemptible charac- 
ter of the traitor is exemplified in the motives for his actions, in the thirty 
pieces of silver, in the selfish ambition of Ganelon, or in the small-minded 
spite of Hallgerda in the Njal Saga.*! We may note that the traitors are usu- 
ally placed close to the hero in social relationship.** This renders the treachery 
more effective and poignant. 

In the legends of the saints, says Delehaye, there is a ‘‘typical persecutor”’ 
embodying cruelty under various names, such as Pilate, Herod, and Nero.* 





answered, ‘Ka-we-lo can never be killed in battle, he has learned all the arts of war.’..,. He 
... finally revealed to them Ka-we-lo’s weak point of attack ... ‘Stones are... the only way 
to kill him, for he has never learned to dodge these missiles’.”” L. C. Green, Legend of Kawelo 
(Poughkeepsie, New York: Vassar College, 1929), p. 95. Similarly, A Bantu hero, Liongo, is 
slain by his son, who ferrets out the secret of his ‘charmed life,” finding that he can be killed 
by ‘‘a copper nail driven into the naval.” The son stabs Liongo in the vulnerable spot while he is 
sleeping. Alice Werner, Myths and Legends of the Bantu (London, 1933), pp. 152-153. 

28 See Lloyd Lewis, Myths After Lincoln (New York, 1929) p. 92; Basler, op. cit., pp. 3-6. 

29 The very names of the villains have come into common usage to refer to typical situations, 
as, for instance: the ‘Judas goat,” “Delilah” (harlot); to Chaucer a traitor is ‘‘a very Ganelon”’; 
“Nero,” “Herod,” and ‘Pilate’ have become epithets designating the oppressor. 

30 We see an amusing example of this in professional wrestling contests where one of the 
performers must by unfair tactics define himself as a villain before the other can become a hero 
(the predestined winner of the match). 

31 The wife of Gunnar, who refused him a lock of her hair for a bowstring when his enemies 
were attacking. See also how Robert Ford, the slayer of Jesse James, is described in folk ballad 
asa “dirty little coward.” 

32 Mordred as nephew of Arthur; Delilah, Deianira, and Hallgerda as wives; Ganelon as 
comrade-in-arms; Judas as disciple; and so forth. 

33 Delehaye, op. cit., p. 24. 
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We may see that the persecutor is as unfair as the traitor, relying upon 
vindictive and auxiliary power for the defeat of the hero. He may have 
usurped his power, as in the case of Aegisthus or Creon. He may persecute the 
hero while still a defenseless babe.** He may have a superior advantage deriv- 
ing from a different order of strength, as in the case of Goliath. He may com- 
mand the hosts of Pharaoh. The hero, if defeated, usually suffers cruel punish- 
ments from the persecutor which demonstrate the unfairness of his power 
and the innocence and fortitude of the hero, as in the case of Antigone put to 
death by Creon, or Joan of Arc by the Bishop of Beauvais. The persecutor 
may be seen continually making unsuccessful attempts to kill the hero, who 
by cleverness or fortune escapes.* Finally, he may persecute someone whom 
it is the duty of the hero to save. This relentless figure occurring everywhere 
in life and folklore may thus be defined as an anti-heroic personage of great 
power who unfairly oppresses, threatens, bullies, or otherwise persecutes a 
victim. The victim may be the hero or someone who is defended by a hero. 

We see both heroes and villains, therefore, as perennial folk figures, recur- 
ring again and again in folklore. They symbolize the good and the evil in human 
relationships, simplifying these situations in terms of familiar types. Because 
of the simplifying function of these folk symbols, we may expect that histori- 
cal figures will be interpreted in terms of the same categories. Thus legends 
grow up about historical personages oftentimes identical with those found in 
folklore. 


Popular Heroes 


A study of contemporary popular heroes in America shows that the same 
themes are repeated in the heroes the public selects today. The powerful 
theme of the Cinderella helps to explain such figures as Lindbergh and Wally 
Simpson. We find the conquering hero repeated in the feats of Jack Dempsey 
and Babe Ruth. The same tricks which characterize the jokesters of folklore 
helped to make Will Rogers a clever hero in America. We have found many 
folklore réles attaching to the legendary career of Al Capone, such as the 
benefactor and the conquering hero.** It was no accident, either, when 
Dempsey was defeated by Tunney in 1926, that he should be regarded as a 
martyred hero and rumors of foul play began to circulate. Nor is it incredible 
that military heroes such as Pershing or MacArthur tend to be interpreted in 
terms of the traditional delivering hero’s réle. The growth of legends about 
such public figures follows markedly the patterns of folklore heroes. Partic- 
ularly the “‘poor boy makes good” is part of the biographies of successful men 
today. 

Popular heroes emerge by approximating the colorful feats of folklore 


% See the myth of the birth of the hero, Raglan and Rank, op. cit. 

% As in the case of Kamsa, the tyrant who tries to kill the Indian hero Krishna; the Sheriff 
to Nottingham who is always trying to hang Robin Hood; Prince Yoritomo, who relentlessly 
pursued the Japanese hero Yoshitsune; and Herod, who slew all the children in Bethlehem under 
two years of age in an attempt to kill Christ. 

% Capone became a legendary Santa Claus. See Fred Pasley, Al Capone the Biography of a 
Self-Made Man (Garden City, New York, 1930), pp. 90-91. The myth of the invincibility of 
Capone was partly destroyed by the income tax evasion trial in 1931. 
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heroes or by suggesting to the popular mind such an interpretation. When a 
performance such as that of Lindbergh attracts the attention of the public, 
it is apprehended in terms of basic categories. Other réles are then imputed to 
the hero in consistency with the heroic character, making him more popular 
and more colorful. A legend grows and becomes tenacious. Thus the hero 
grows in stature. Occasionally the initial popular interpretation seems almost 
capricious, as in the case of the martyr réle which popularized Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 
Conclusion 


We have attempted to describe common characteristics of folk heroes, and 
to suggest that popular heroes of today are repeating similar patterns. The 
folk hero is not dead; rather, he is continually emerging. 

The patterns of the folk hero should provide us with some notion of the 
future development of the legends of heroes such as Hitler, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and Ghandi. We may expect them to be invested with various 
roles and attributes such as those described in this paper. The full formation 
of such legends will, no doubt, be perceptible to historians a hundred years 
from now. 


Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 








SPIRITS, BLACK ELVES, FAIRIES AND GIANTS IN THE 
FOLKLORE OF AURLAND IN SOGN, NORWAY 


By GeorGE T. FLom 


In the following pages I shall discuss briefly some items of popular belief 
from Aurland. The stories included in the discussion are taken from my 
materials gathered mainly on the dialect and place names of Aurland in the 
summers of 1926, 1932, 1935, and 1938. Quoted remarks given in illustration 
of a belief will not always be translated.! 


The Belief in Spirits 

ATTEGANGAR, m., ‘spirit of a departed, ghost.’ The first part of the name 
is the adv., ‘again’; the second part, -gamgar, means ‘walker.’ There is the 
variant form of attegjenga, f., ‘spirit of a departed,’ in the dialect of Hallingdal. 
Cf. ON apirgangr, m., and apirganga, f., ‘the walking again of a departed, the 
reappearance on earth of a departed’; Icel. afturganga, f., ‘ghost, apparition’; 
Dan. and Rksm. Norw. gjenganger ; Swed. gengangare; Ger. wiederginger ; Fr. 
revenant (where the idea ‘walk again’ is replaced by ‘come again,’ this to be 
later replaced in Fr. by ‘appear again’ (see below). Cf. further the use in 
Sheakespeare’s Hamlet, Act 1, in various scenes: ‘“‘You spirits oft walk in 
death”’; ‘“The season wherein the spirit held his wont to walk’’; and a ‘‘Spirit 
doomed for a certain term to walk the night.’’ But a noun based on the vb. 
‘walk again,’ seems not to have been recorded in Old English; and in the 
Middle English period the word appere, ‘to appear,’ was borrowed from 
Anglo-Norman appere, and the noun apparance, from Anglo-Norman appa- 
rence, ‘appearance at’; later the word apparition, from Fr., came in, first in the 
meaning ‘appearance’; but in English the word apparition assumed especially 
the meaning: ‘appearance of a supernatural being,’ which is the word used in 
the scenes in Hamlet when a noun is required. 

UBORN, m., ‘ghost, apparition, spirit of a departed.’ This is the form of the 
word regularly employed in Aurland. But the earlier form was utburd, of 
which the definite was utburden, and this gave the later form utburn. The Old 
Norse word was “tburdr, which meant: 1, ‘the exposure of an infant,’ and 2, 
with the coming of Christianity, a child that died unbaptized; then 3, the 
ghost of a child that had died without receiving Christian baptism. However, 
a child that had not been thus baptized could not be buried in a place dedi- 
cated as a burial ground for Christians; and so the term came to mean the 
spirit of a child that had not been buried in Christian earth. This was the 
belief as long as the old practice of ‘‘utburd”’ continued. But this practice 
ceased gradually in Christian times; yet ghosts and spirits continued to reap- 
pear on earth, and “‘attegangara”’ to walk the earth again. So popular fancy 
found new explanations, and these were often influenced by elements from 
other forms of superstitious belief; and with this the form of the name was also 
often changed. 

1 The abbreviations are the usual ones of grammatical terms and languages. Double quota- 


tion marks are used in quoting remarks in the dialect; single quotation marks are used in quoting 
something in English translation. 
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In his Norsk Ordbog Aasen gave the forms utbor and utburr for Bergen 
Diocese, Trondheim and Nordland. His material must have been collected in 
the years 1840-1873, for his Norsk Ordbog over det norske Folkesprog was com- 
pleted in 1850, and the Norsk Ordbog, a much enlarged edition of the former, 
appeared in 1873. Ross found the forms udbur and utboor in Outer Sogn, 
Sénhordland and Dalarne, and the form ubbur in interior Sogn. Ross’s mate- 
rial was collected from around 1870 to 1910. His Norsk Ordbog. Tilleg til 
Aasens Norsk Ordbog was published in 1895, with a large Nyt Tilleg in 1902, 
and another in 1910. The form ubbur exhibits assimilation of utb>ubb. For 
Sénhordland Vidsteen, in his Ordbog over Bygdemaalene i Séndhordland, 1901, 
gives uuboor, ‘Spdégelse, Gjenferd.’ In 1926 an old man in Aurland gave me 
the form ubor, adding ‘‘An kann og saia uborn.’’ The thought that most 
people associate with the name is that it means the ghost of a child that had 
not received Christian burial. Ross found in one locality that the ghost was 
regarded as that of “Et i Délgsmaal drebt og altsaa udgbt Barn.” 

There are often rather vague notions today about what it was that made 
the spirit wander the earth again. Some say that the ‘‘unborn’’ had been a 
stillborn child, hence they saw in the element -born the past participle boren; 
that is “‘uborn” was ‘‘ait badn so kjemm fytile, x kje fgdt, 2 dgfgdt.’’ With 
this, not too farfetched a popular explanation, cf. the Dan. expression “‘Han 
er ikke fédt,” in the meaning ‘Han er ikke edelt fddt’ (‘He is not of noble 
birth’). See Kr. Nyrop: Ordenes Liv, and the review of the book in the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, Volume 5, especially page 199. One in- 
formant remarked that ‘‘uborn” meant ‘‘ittebyrn au ait kvinnfolk; vist di 
kje brenn ittebyrn so di skulde men bigrov an, so blai da ‘uborn’ (ittebyrn, 
‘the afterbirth’). If a wrong is committed, or a mistake is made in this or 
some other way, the spirit of the child comes back to punish the wrongdoers. 

There are various accounts in Aurland of an ‘“‘uborn” that thus came back 
and walked again. Aasen has the definition: ‘““Spggelse, som efter Folkesagnet 
opholder sig ved en Vei og forfglger Folk med Skrig og St¢gi.’’ One narrator 
said to me: ‘‘Q so fyfyle di folk, 9 grete so ait lite badn, 9g summa tie skratla 
da.’’ Another said: ‘‘Da skulde skrika so felt me nettna’’; and to stop this, 
“‘skulde di doipa da it nabn so va samensett au ait gutanabn g ait jentenabn.”’ 
Beyond this the behavior of the ‘‘uborn’’ becomes confused with that of the 
“bergulv’”’ (see below), as when one said: ‘‘Naur ain hoire uborn so ska da 
snart ain dg dar pg garn.”’ 

SKRYMT, n., ‘spooks, supernatural activities; spirits.’ These are apparently 
derived meanings read into words for strange situations, something unusual 
or mysterious, and associated often with semi-darkness, strange sounds 
coming from a dark place, etc. There are forms with -y- and -i-, and with 
-mt- and -msl-, e.g., skrymsla, vb., ‘darken, become twilight,’ and skrymsla, 
f., ‘spooks’ (in the dialect of Valders), and Skrymsling, f., ‘twilight’ (dialect of 
Hallingdal); skrymt, n., ‘‘nogen uforklarlig Lyd i Mgrke; Sp¢gelser, Gjen- 
feerd”’ (Aasen), and skrymta, vb., ‘grow dark, become spooky,’ and (in 
Aasen): “‘gaae igjen, om Dgdninger’’ (dialect of Smaalenene); skrima, vb., 
‘grow dark.’ (‘‘vise sig dunkelt’’), and skrimsla, f., ‘‘Skimt, svag Lysning,” 
and also ‘spooks’; and finally: skrymtehol, n. ‘‘skummelt Hul, Hule,’’ and the 
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adj., skrymtele, ‘“‘m¢grkt og lidt skummelt,” and also means “sp¢gelseagtig,” 
‘sinister, spooky.’ 

BERGULY, m., ‘mountain owl.’ There are also the forms Bergul and Bergugle 
elsewhere; the regular form of the name in Aurland is berguly, where however 
the final part ugla, ‘owl,’ has been replaced by ulv, ‘wolf.’ There is much 
superstitious belief about the ‘bergulv.’ An elderly man remarked to me 
about the name: “‘Han saie so sjgll: ber ut her, ber ut her (‘carry it out here, 
carry it out here’); 9 dau ska da dgi inkgn; da kjemm no ann pao kglais an 
saie da. Han @ lignande ai katugla.”’ 

STUNULV, m., ‘mountain owl.’ Also called Stynulv. It utters a moaning 
sound (stynja, ‘to moan, groan’). Cf. Uborn. 

HUBRO, m., ‘mountain owl.’ Sometimes called hubror, the second part of 
the compound being bror (ON brédir, ‘brother’), which corresponds to the 
Aurland form, since in Aurland the word bror is pronounced bro. The ‘hubro’ 
has its name from its loud hoot, which sounds like hoo. Birds are sometimes 
named from their call, screech or hoot, as: the screech owl, and as the whip- 
poorwill, so named because it seems to be constantly repeating: ‘Whip-poor- 
Will! whip-poor-Will!’ Cf. also Bergulv above. 


The Black Elves 


ELVASLAIK, m., ‘the lick or breath of an elf,’ and also ‘the sore or blister 
caused by it.’ The belief that these sores were caused in this way was general 
formerly. In the present Aurland word the original form alv. ON alfr, m., 
‘elf,’ has become elv- as in some other compounds in Aurland (see below). The 
second part is sleik, m., ‘a lick (with the tongue),’ vb.: sletkja, ‘to lick.’ There 
is also the variant form: elvablaustr, where the second part isON Dlasir, m., 
denoting ‘act of breathing (on something); breathing, breath’; and also 
‘swelling.’ Cf. Engl. blast, ‘strong gust of wind,’ and OE. blest, ‘breath, 
breeze.’ In Aurland the form alvgust may also be heard; with part 2 here cf. 
ON gusta, ‘to blow.’ 

ELVANERY, f., a kind of moss that was much used formerly as a remedy for 
blisters and growths on the skin. The usual dialect form elsewhere is alunever 
or alvanever. It was the belief that the moss must be dried near fire to be 
effective; the sun must not shine on it. In its use as a medicine the moss was 
mixed with sweet cream and thus applied to the affected parts. 

JORELO, m., a brown, round and slightly flattened-out stone, formerly used 
for curing sores and boils that were believed to be caused by the black elves 
of the underworld. These sores were called tussabit (ON burs, ‘demon,’ + dit, 
‘bite’). The stone was placed in a bow] of milk, and this milk was then used to 
rub the sores with. There were three compound names of smooth polished 
stones with -lo as the final element, and which in popular belief had healing 
virtue. One of these was sketlo, n., and, m., used to prevent a cow’s mis- 
carriage of her calf (sket, n., ‘miscarriage, abortion’); the second was forelo, a 
small stone which was made by the lightning in a thunder and lightning 
storm and hurled down from the clouds; the third was jorelo, originating in 
the same way, and also thought to have come down from the clouds; it has its 
name from the fact of always being found in the earth. But the “‘torelo’”’ was 
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also found in the earth. The name “‘jurelo’”’ may originally be just a variant 
of ‘‘torelo.”” In all three the element -lo corresponds to the part -bolt in the 
English thunderbolt. 

DVERGASTAIN, m., ‘crystal.’ Crystals were formerly held to be the handi- 
work of the dwarfs, hence so beautifully polished. The crystal was used to heal 
diseases of the udder. The belief in its curative virtue arose perhaps from the 
fact of its many colors. The term Dvergasmistein is sometimes used elsewhere; 
in Hardanger one also says dvergasmie for crystals, the second part being: 
smie, n., ‘something made by a smith, smithery.’ 


The Fatries 


The Aurland word is huld, f., def. huldi, plur. hulde, def. huldedn. The ON 
form would have been huldr; but such a compound as huldarhott, ‘hat that 
conceals one, makes one invisible,’ indicates the presence also of the form 
huld. The word means ‘concealed, hidden’; the ON vb. is hylja-huldi-hult, 
hulidr, huldr. Cf. Far. hulda, f., ‘fairy’; Icel. hulda, f., ‘hiding, secrecy’; and 
‘fairy’; Sénhordland dialect, huld, f., ‘fairy’ (Vidsteen); similarly in Hard- 
anger, elsewhere many variant forms. The connecting vowel in Aurland is 
always -e-, as: Huldekona, huldekar, huldebrylleup, n., ‘fairy wedding’; 
huldeslautt, m., ‘fairy fiddle-tune’; huldehaug, m., ‘hill in which fairies live’; 
huldunge (<huldeunge, with loss of e before u, as regularly in the dialect), 
‘fairy child’; huldekjyr, f., ‘cow of the fairy world’; huldukse, m., ‘bull of the 
fairy world.’ The fairies then are the hidden folk, who in their subterranean 
world are concealed from us; and who when they come up into the world of 
humans, can put on their cloak of concealment and move about unseen by 
humans. But in addition to these reasons why the fairies are considered as 
concealed from us, there are accounts of a particular happening telling how 
they became invisible, and indeed also, how they came to exist. In Aurland 
the story runs as follows: ‘“‘when the Saviour was on this earth he came one 
day to a farm home; but the wife at this farm had many children, and when 
she saw the Saviour coming she hid some of her children, for she was ashamed 
of having so many. And when the Saviour came in he wanted to see the 
children, and she answered: ‘‘These are my children’’; and the Saviour said: 
“Dai so z hulde ska verta hulde,”’ ‘Those that have been hidden shall remain 
hidden’ (i.e., ‘shall become fairies’). The words are also cited from Séndhord- 
land and Sgndmore. Under the word hulld, f., Vidsteen gives: ‘‘Adle so z 
dullde ska verrta Hullde,’’ ‘skal Frelseren ha sagt,’ as occurring in Stord, 
Sgndhordland; and Aasen, under huld, ‘skjult,’ adds: ‘“‘Paa Sdm. i et Sagn 
om Eva's B¢grn: ‘Dei so 2 dulde, ska vere hulde,’ de som ere fordulgte skulle 
blive usynlige (nemlig Hulderfolk).’’ There are no further comments in either 


case. 

When the fairy folk are thought of as having a physical body they are con- 
sidered as shaped like humans; but there are two differences: they have 
tails, and they have a light blue complexion; cf. the adj., huldeblau, ‘fairy 
blue, light blue’; all living beings in the fairy world are of that color. It is told 
how a fairy bull once came above ground and mingled with the cattle of the 
real world; and the story says: ‘‘Q so blai da svert mykje blaue kjyre.”’ 
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The fairies live inside hills in the vicinity of human habitations. In the 
place names of Aurland such fairy-occupied hills are sometimes named 
Huldahaugen, ‘The Fairies’ Hill,’ as in one case in Underdalen. Here part 1 is 
apparently the genitive plural hulda, but it could also be the genitive singular 
huldar originally, for the gsg. ON -ar appears as -ar or also as -a in the dialect 
today. In the Dyrdal part of Nergyna Parish there is a place called Hulda- 
bottn and a lake called Huldabotivatne. The word bottn (ON botn) ordinarily 
corresponds to the English word ‘bottom’ in meaning, as when speaking of the 
bottom of a pail (bottn au at bytia), or of the bottom of a lake (pau botin au 
vatine). But in place names the word “‘bottn’”’ does not mean ‘the bottoms,’ 
nor has it any implication of lowness of terrain. It means ‘the farthest end or 
part,’ in reference to the center of a settlement, or to where the houses of a 
farm are located. ‘‘Huldabottn”’ lies in the northern part of Dyrdal property 
near the border of Fresvik Parish of the District of Leikanger. It is somewhat 
removed from the Dyrdal neighborhood where all the Dyrdal houses are 
located in a cluster, but not far from the Dyrdal mountain ‘“‘szters’’; as the 
name implies the region is one of hills occupied by fairies. Another form of 
name for such a hill is vallarhovd, as in the name Vallarhovden, a fairy hill at 
the border between the Skjerpi and Rams¢y farms in Nergyna (part 1 is 
voll, m., ‘meadow’; part 2, hovd, means ‘high point, peak’); of this hill it is said 
that formerly there were heard from inside the hill the music of fiddles played 
by fairy players. 

But only a few of the hills supposed to be the homes of fairies have such 
transparent names. In Flam the best known fairy hill was no doubt Haurain- 
au (hau, adj., ‘high’+raina, ‘ridge’). This is a beautiful elevation in the 
Flam neighborhood situated just east of the main road; the hill lies about 
twenty feet or so above the road, and has steep slopes on the sides. It would 
seem that Haurainau would have been the natural place on which to build 
the church in Flim; but instead, the church stands low down below the road 
and near the river. Originally it had been the intention to build the church up 
on Haurainau. Why this plan was given up is not known; but popular belief 
explains it rather fully. The story is briefly as follows. The lumber for the 
church was hauled up there; but during the night there was much disturbance 
on Haurainau; and the next morning the builders found the lumber scattered 
about and some of it thrown off the hill. However, they began the building of 
the church that day; but during the night the fairies broke down what had 
been set up, and removed the timber to low ground near the river. This was 
twice repeated: lumber brought back, work started again, but all this was 
undone by the fairies the next night. Finally it was given up, and the church 
was erected down where it has stood since that time. The fairies did not 
want a Christian church and the ringing of church bells above them. And even 
as late as the nineteenth century after the parcelling out of the lands in 
Flam the fairies prevented the building of a Christian home on Haurainau. 
One man undertook to build there, but there was no peace to be had day or 
night; the doors sprang open in the houses, however well they had been 
fastened; and the cattle were tortured in the stalls. And the man had to move 
away again. ‘On the west side of the river there were no fairies; and he built a 
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home there, and there he lived in peace to his dying day,’ the story adds. 
Since that one attempt, as before it, Haurainau has been used for raising 
grain and hay. To this the fairies raised no obstacles; perhaps it could be 
turned to their advantage, for they too had flocks that must be fed. And at 
harvest time they planned to be very busy in the night time. But in this 
matter the farmer had a remedy by which he could guard the harvested crop 
for his own use. And so when the bundles of grain lay on the cut field he would 
place somewhere on the field two bundles, one across the other. And when the 
fairies saw the cross of the two bundles they fled from the field, and the 
farmer’s grain remained untouched. The sign of the cross, as the sound of 
church bells, always drove the fairies away. 

It was the belief formerly that the underworld of the fairy folk was a region 
of great beauty, with wonders not found in the real world. For sometimes a 
fairy wife or a fairy man who appeared in human shape in the upper world, 
was garbed in such finery as was never seen up here before. And stories tell of 
at least two occasions when a fairy man would appear thus and try to entice 
someone into his fairy world. The best known story about this is that of ‘‘Fria 
Brita Fretteim.” I have been told the story by different people, and it seems 
to be well known even today. The story is briefly that a fairy man succeeded 
in casting his spell upon Fria Brita; she was said to be ‘‘dan venaste m¢y,” 
the most beautiful maiden in all the parish. He instructed her how she could 
reach his home; he would scatter peas along a path which she must follow. 
And she followed the path up through a place called Bruraskare, and entered 
there the underworld of the fairy man; and the story ends: “‘And she was 
never seen again.” 

It is apparent that it would be a desirable thing if the fairy folk could be 
made friendly to man. But for humans to gain this desirable end the fairies 
must be approached in a friendly way. They must be treated kindly, one 
must say nice things to them, praise them. And it behooves one always to 
remember not to mention the fairy’s tail. Their tail is something they are 
sensitive about. One must never speak of the tail (‘‘rova’’). The word rova is 
taboo; but the use of some other term is permitted. A fairy wife once came to 
a mountain dairy (seter); the szter maid was busy sweeping the floor when 
the fairy entered. But the fairy’s long tail was always in the way of the 
broom; so the dairy maid said to the fairy: ‘‘Akta snyrtau di”’ (akia, ‘be care- 
of’), and this pleased the fairy greatly. Snyritau, the name used, is the def. 
form of snyria, a weak feminine noun based on the stem snyrt, as in the adj. 
snyrten, meaning: ‘neat, nice-looking.’? 

It is clear that in Aurland, as in Sogn in general, fairies have largely 
replaced the elves of Old Norse times, and not only in Sogn but in all Nor- 
wegian fairy lore today. We have seen above that the name “huld”’ appears in 
all the West Scandinavian languages; on the other hand in the East Scandi- 
navian tongues the term ‘“‘huld”’ does not occur; the elves remain, as Dan. 
ellefolk (i.e., elvefolk), and Swed. elvor. However, the black elves remain in 


2 On tabco and noa-words see my article on ‘‘Noa Words in North Sea Regions,” JA F, 40 
(1927), 400-418, 
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Norway as evil wights that cause disease among humans and their domestic 
animals. Cf. Icel. huldufolk and alfafolk; and huldamadur and huldakona for 
alfr and alfkona. 


The Giants 


The giants of Aurland folklore inhabit the mountains; they are rarely found 
engaged in any activity in the valley. An exception would be when a farmer 
has engaged a giant to carry out some heavy task for which a giant’s strength 
was required. One may sometimes hear the expression: ‘Da @ trolljaingt i 
Aurland.”’ Ve trolljaingt means ‘there are many giants walking about in Aur- 
land’ (trolljaingt, of a place much ‘walked by giants’). More exactly the ex- 
pression means; ‘There are many giants walking about inside the mountains 
of Aurland.’ Cf. the expression v@ bjgnnjaingt, ‘be troubled with bears (with 
bears often seen walking about).’ The giants differ here, as in so much, from 
the fairy folk, who live in hills near humans and are always seeking con- 
tact with humans. The fairies were clever and very active; the giants are 
simple creatures, stupid, slow to act. They are good-natured, but they can be- 
come very angry; however, a man is always equal to such a situation, and he 
rarely feels that the giant is really going to be dangerous (the fairies we ob- 
served were always dangerous). The giants are superhuman in every merely 
physical quality: they are, of course, of monstrous size; they are so strong 
that they can hurl stones as big as a house as easily as a man throws small 
pebbles; they have an appetite that is never sated, and are always thirsty 
with an unquenchable thirst; they are thought of as having small deep-set 
eyes, and a mouth like a yawning cavern in the rocks. When a giant really 
becomes angry he threatens to eat up the one who has aroused him; and he 
will say: ‘Have you ever seen such a big gap?,’ and then he opens his mouth 
wide. But it always stops with the threat. 

The giants keep to themselves mostly, and among themselves are very so- 
ciable. There is an old saying: ‘‘Da 2 alder so langt berganimydlo anna trodli 
treffest’’ (‘It is never so far between the mountains but that the giants will 
meet’). There are some twenty-five place names of mountains in which the 
word troll appears. Most of the mountains have received their names without 
regard to whether they were occupied by giants or not; that is as we would 
expect it. The number (25) includes the primary names and also names de- 
rived situationally from the names of primary natural features. In such 
groups one can usually assume that the primary name is very old, especially 
if there are important features also among those with derived names. One such 
group begins with Trodleberge, as the primary name, a mountain immediately 
west of the farm Melhus in Flamsdalen, and the derived names are: Trodlegrot 
the river, short for Trodleberggrot, Trodleskriau (also a short form), a snow 
avalanche at the foot of the mountain, beneath which Trodlegroi flows and 
enters the valley. (Trodleskriau is a snowbank, hard and glacier-like, which is 
never melted away.) Further there is Trodlebergnuten, the top of Trodleberg, 
sometimes called Trodlenuten. The waterfall is generally called Trodlau. 

The giants can always be depended on to help man if they get enough for 
it. There is a story about how the driving road between Fretteim and Fl4m 
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came to be made. In olden days there was no road between the two places; 
one could walk or row, but one could not drive. A very big stone blocked the 
way near Steinshylen, where the road would have to lie. Filpus Fretteim did 
not like that there was no driving road between Fretteim and Flam. So he 
asked the giant of the nearby mountain what he would want for removing the 
stone. The giant wanted twelve barrels of ale to quench his thirst. Filpus 
brewed twelve barrels of ale; and the giant took the stone and placed it in 
the river in the same position that it had had on land, ‘and there it has been 
lying to this day.’ And Filpus poured the twelve barrels of ale into a big vat, 
and in it he laid a half bushel bowl for the giant to drink from; and on top he 
put a horsehide so that dust should not get into the vat. The giant came and 
put the vat to his mouth and drank all the ale in one sip. Then he said: You 
promised me a drink to quench my thirst, but I got only a mouthful.’ Filpus 
was amazed over the giant’s drinking, but he asked him: ‘What did you do 
with the bowl and the horsehide?’. The giant said: ‘‘Eg kjende da for noko 
lite ni halsen min. Da va vel da dau.’’ And so he crept back into his mountain. 

It will have been observed that above under the hostile activities of black 
elves in causing disease, and the belief in the healing virtue of crystals and 
certain kinds of moss I used the expression ‘the belief was general formerly.’ 
I may add here that in other cases the belief is still more or less general. Most 
common is the belief in fairies; in Aurland old and young will readily say they 
believe in fairies; relatively few deny it. The belief in the giants is somewhat 
less common; but definitely a majority still believe in them. The great ma- 
jority still also believe in spirits. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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A TIBETAN STORY OF THE TRANSFERRING OF ONE’S SOUL 
INTO ANOTHER BODY 


By Mary Suin-yii Yu 


The following account is taken from a Tibetan biography, that of Marpa 
(1012-1097), the founder of the Kahgyud Sect of Lamaism, popularly known 
as the White Sect.! He went thrice to India to study esoteric Buddhism. His 
masters there were Naropa, janitor of the famous Nalanda Monastery and 
disciple of Tilopa, a Bengali ascetic, Maitripa and many others. He was al- 
ready in advanced age when he undertook his third trip to India. But it was 
then that he was able to study with Maitripa the art of transferring one’s soul 
into another body. Marpa became the celebrated translator of Indian texts in- 
to Tibetan at a time when Tibetan Buddhism was reintroduced after its de- 
struction by Langdarma (837-842). His most noted disciple was Milarepa 
(1040-1123), an ascetic in the Himalayas, but whose sublime songs and in- 
spiring biography? have been the common heritage in the Tibetan-speaking 
world. This group of holy lamas are noted for their habit of communicating 
ideas in verses. 

This art of transferring one’s soul into another body was taught by Marpa 
to his son Darmadode, who died early without being able to transmit it to 
others in Tibet. Milarepa’s disciple, Rechungpa (1084-1161), brought back to 
Tibet many books on this art from India again. But seeing it inappropriate to 
teach these books, Milarepa destroyed them. Thus, it is said, this art is no 
longer in existence in Tibet. Our account is an anecdote about Darmadode in 
his father’s biography. 

While his father Marpa was in deep meditation, Darmadode secretly se- 
cured his mother’s permission to attend a lecture meeting in another locality 
together with four of his father’s disciples, including Milarepa. Against his 
mother’s warning, he attracted some attention by participating in the debate 
in the meeting. On his way back home the following accident occurred. 

Refusing Milarepa’s help to lead his horse, Darmadode said: ‘‘I am not 
an old man. Neither am I sick. There is no need for you to help me like this. 
Go ahead yourself.’’ He was left alone with his horse. When he rode to Weak 
Valley, however, on the one side of the road stood rocks full of shrubs, and on 
the other side were boulders washed by water. In the brush there were nests 
of partridges. The sound of the horse’s hoofs stirred the birds, and the flapping 
of the birds’ wings frightened the horse. Darmadode was thrown off balance, 
with his feet caught in the stirrups, and his head bumping against the 
boulders. The horse only stopped after running quite some distance. Darma- 


1 See Li An-che: ‘The Bkah-brgyud Sect of Lamaism,” to be published in the Journal of 
American Oriental Society. Pre-Buddhistic faith in Tibet is Bon. Tibetan introduction of Bud- 
dhism began after the marriage of King Songtsangampo with the Chinese Princess Wench’eng 
(641 A.D.) This phase of Tibetan Buddhism is the Ningma Sect. After its destruction by King 
Langdarma, later revivals and reformations resulted in the Sakya, Kahgyud, and Gelug Sects, 
popularly designated by colors respectively as the Multiple, the White and the Yellow. Bon and 
Ningma are known as the Black and Red. 

* See W. Y. Evans-Wents Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa (Oxford University Press, 1928). 
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dode’s skull was broken and smeared with blood and other semifluid matter. 

While the horse was running wild, Milarepa turned his back without being 
able to see Darmadode on it. It occurred to him that the rider must have 
been thrown off. Running back and getting hold of the horse, he discovered 
that his Master’s son was already unconscious. The skull was broken into 
eight pieces. While he was weeping over the tragedy, the other fellow-pupils 
came to the scene. They got hold of the hands and feet of the victim and tried 
to revive him by calling his name. Seeing his helpless state, they decided to 
make devices for a framework to carry him and tried to wrap his head with a 
piece of silk. 

In the midst of these activities, Darmadode came to himself and recog- 
nizing Milarepa, he said: ‘‘It is good you’ve come. I was thrown off the horse 
and my head is injured. What are you doing?”’ 

“You can no longer ride,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘We are trying to make you a 
litter.” 

“Don’t you worry. A phoenix, though starving, has his head-feathers 
erect,’’ Darmadode said. ‘‘Split my girdle and wrap me up and see whether 
I cannot ride on the horse.”’ 

Accordingly his girdle was split into two. One piece was used to wrap his 
head. The other was used to fasten his waist. ‘‘Now,”’ said the wounded, “‘put 
me on the horse. Let Uncle Kuotsai lead it and two other fellows take care of 
me on both sides. But go ahead, Milarepa, to inform my parents of my slight 
injury.” 

Milarepa went ahead directly to the upper floor of the nine-storied Skum- 
khar* and bowed to his Master, Marpa, saying: ‘‘Precious Lama, I have a few 
words to speak to you.” 

‘‘As a rule you are happy and gay,” was the Lama’s response. ‘Why? You 
look sad! What it is you want to say?” 

Before the utterance of any word, Milarepa wept. After some choked pauses 
he related the event. And the Lama remarked: ‘‘So, he went out this morning 
for a good time eh?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Where was he injured?” 

“At Weak Valley,”’ was Milarepa’s reply. 

“Weak Valley!’’ burst out the Lama, ‘‘What a bad name! Is he dead?” 

“Still alive.” 

“How was he dressed?”’ was the Lama’s further inquiry. 

“His girdle was split into two. One piece was used to wrap his head and the 
other to fasten his waist.” 

“Split! So will be my relationship with my son!”’ the Lama went on: ‘‘Last 
night I had a dream. A black man came to say, ‘At the command of Naropa, 
I come to take your heart to him.’ Because it was my Master’s command, I 
gave my heart to him. Gladly he put it in a cranium bowl and covered it 
with a half-moon sword. In another dream I saw both the sun and the moon 
in an altar become old in the sea of blood. In consideration of these dreams 


8 The building erected by Milarepa single-handed as part of the work required by his Master 
to purge him of his sins before his spiritual liberation. 
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my presence cannot be of any good to my son. Well, after all I am his father. 
Let’s go.” 

Going with Milarepa to Laya, Marpa met his son, who addressed him thus: 
“TI went in the morning to a lecture meeting for fun. My head happens to 
have been injured. Please see for yourself whether it’s not serious.” 

With his son’s head resting on his lap, Marpa opened the bandage and saw 
that the skull had been broken into eight pieces mixed up with the membrane 
and blood. ‘‘Such being the case,’’ he thought to himself, ‘“‘he cannot live 
long.’’ Then the patient became unconscious again. As his head rested on 
his father’s leg with his right ear down, his father sang the following into the 
left ear ‘“‘to open his road’’ (to prepare his death): 


Listen, my boy Dode! I, Marpa the Translator, went thrice to India. From the saints 
Naropa and Maitripa, I learned a great deal. Besides the Four Initiations,‘ I was 
taught also the art of transferring one’s soul into another body. All these I have trans- 
mitted to you without reservation. Do you remember them? Dode, my boy, the 
phenomenal entity is to be disintegrated by the Law of Impermanency. Your body 
is likewise going to perish. A fiendish accident caused your conch-shell® skull to be 
broken, your silk-like membrane distorted, and your brain to go where the gods are 
gathering. Yes, my boy, your shadow-like body is really destroyed. I, your father am 
an altar of the gods. Let your soul out from the top of your head, to come into my 
heart. 


With the sound of these words, the mother at home became curious. ‘‘As he 
has been meditating on the ninth story,’’ thought she, ‘‘why is he singing this 
road-opening song? Might it be that something happened to my son?’ So 
thinking, she came out, only to find a horrible scene. Immediately she fell 
fainting on the ground. 

When she revived, she addressed her husband: ‘‘You are an authority on 
medicine. Can our boy be saved?” 

“‘Although I am a doctor,” said he, “I cannot do anything with a patient 
without a head. When one’s karma ripens itself in death, even the Buddhas 
of the three worlds cannot do anything. Whatever you can do, save him your- 
self.’’ So saying, he shifted his son’s head to the lap of his wife, and added: 
“It looks as though in a full vessel of water there is only one drop of oil as large 
as the eye of a fish. Yet you have spilt it over the wall. Wasn’t it you who sent 
him out to participate in a gathering while he was supposed to meditate? Your 
case may be compared with the saying: ‘To let a woman preside over a con- 
ference, a goat to lead the road, a marmot to goon sentry, to use ash as food, 
and to let butter melt in the sun.’ ”’ 

These were not kindly words. Unless he was so much out of his mind, he 
would never have said them. But having ended his remark he sat aside with 
his head in his hands. 

His good wife realized all this. Even though she did not do any wrong to 


‘ These are (1) initiation by placing on the head a pot containing magnetized water; (2) 
initiation esoteric; (3) initiation in which mystic words are uttered; and (4) initiation as the 
result of knowledge and wisdom. 

5 Whistle to gather congregation for religious ceremonies. Here used to designate an instru- 
ment for the propagation of Buddhism. 
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have requested him to treat their son, she refrained from quarreling, which 
would do no good for the welfare of the dying youth. Considering that Marpa 
was both a respected Master and a loving father to his son-pupil, the latter’s 
soul should not be conjured to enter his body. Maybe asa mother, she could 
induce it to enter hers. Thus deliberating and weeping, she chanted the follow- 
ing road-opening hymnal to her son’s ear: 


I bow to the feet of Saint Marpa, manifested jewel of the Buddhas of the three worlds. 
Listen, my boy Dode! You are about to reach the other bank (of the stream of life). 
As your body, the aggregate of impermanent materials, is disintegrating, your mind 
may be somewhat perplexed. Your father, Marpa the Translator, went thrice to 
India. He dared his life for the sake of seeking the holy doctrine. Of his many teachers, 
Naropa was the most exalted. From him he learned all the teachings, which he in 
turn transmitted to you completely. Now, are you still clear in your mind about them? 
Do you still feel confident of Saint Naropa’s teachings?—those particularly of 
identifying yourself with the tutelary? The Great Hand-seal, which will enable you 
to go out of the wheel of death of life, is it still within your grasp? Are you still pro- 
ficient in the art of transferring your soul into another body? Your material body, 
like any other aggregate, will disappear as the rainbow. It cannot be preserved, when 
it is time for its destruction. I, your mother, Propitious Selfless Woman by name, 
am also the mother who gave birth to the Buddhas of the three worlds. My heart is 
the eight-petalled lotus, the lion-supported seat [of the Buddha]. On my head is 
always Marpa the Great Translator being seated on the lotus-sun-moon throne. He 
embodies himself the Nine Tutelaries, manifestations of the Happy Thunderbolt 
[Hevajra]. My heart then is the appropriate place for you, my boy, Release your 
soul from the top of your head and come to me. 


Being unconscious, Darmadode did not hear a single word. But his mother’s 
tears kept on falling, and one large drop dripped into his ear. Thus revived, 
he opened his eyes and realized that his mother was preparing his road for an 
existence between death and rebirth. Addressing himself to Milarepa, he 
said: 

“My dear Mila, get me up.” 

Being set up, he wrapped his head again with the split girdle, addressing 
Milarepa once more: ‘‘Please wipe my face. It is very uncomfortable.’’ While 
Milarepa was doing this with his garment, Dode continued: “I intended to 
be a filial son to my parents. Now, instead I am causing them great sorrow. 
Please console them for me, my dear friend. I'll tell you what to say.” 

“Take care of yourself,’,was Mila’s reply, ‘‘More talk will be harmful to 
your health.” 

“‘My health?” retorted Dode, ‘‘What do you mean by my health? Haven’t 
I done the thing harmful to my health? The road for all sentient beings is 
now before me. I am ready to go. That road before death and rebirth is a 
difficult one, long and narrow. It may be compared with the hole through 
which only silk thread can pass. To wander through it, one cannot help being 
fearful. But thanks to my father’s love, I am in command of myself. I may 
go wherever I want to, without lingering on the path. Pity should be taken on 
those who have never heard of the doctrine. My parents need not worry about 


6 See W. Y. Evans-Wents, The Tibetan Book of the Dead, 1928. 
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me. This theme please explain on my behalf to my parents in chanting.”” Thus 
was the chanting: 


Oh my father, embodiment of the Tripitakas, that of the Nine Tutelaries manifested 
by the Happy Thunderbolt, and who are the same as Vajradhara; Oh my mother, 
Selfless Woman, mother of the Buddhas of the three worlds; to you I bow in respect. 
Through the protection and the initiation you have conferred on me, I am ready 
to go to the other bank without fear and worry. Regret do 1 that I haven’t been able 
to reciprocate your love. But before death your grief cannot be of any avail, so please 
be calm. What has been taught me by Father I still remember. I am also confident 
of Naropa’s Six Methods,—and of the methods to enable me to identify myself with 
the tutelary I have adequate understanding. I am in command of the meditative 
power to make use of the Great Hand-Seal to transcend the wheel of life and death. 
Capable am I also of the art to transfer myself into another body. Please don’t cry 
and lament, my dear parents. Don’t grieve nor be discouraged. Two of your disciples 
Ngoston and Milarepa, will do ample justice to the propagation of the teachings of 
Naropa and Maitripa. I would not be able to do anything more than they even if 
I should live. There won’t be much loss, nor have I further to request, when I die. I 
cannot be long with you, my dear parents and fellow-students. But in the dwellings 
of Padmabyungne’ and Mother Fairies I shall surely be together with you again. 


On hearing these words of his son, Marpa said: ‘‘Were my son to live, crops 
and cattle of all the quarters would be prosperous. Rain would fall in due time 
and in abundance. Disease for man and animal would be no longer in exist- 
ence. Especially the art of transferring one’s soul into another body, a means 
by which Buddhahood may be attained, would benefit the inhabitants of 
Tibet. But alas! this sudden fiendish calamity!” 

In the meanwhile, the wounded was carried home, surrounded by her 
parents and all their students. Some of the girl students with strong faith re- 
quested him to transfer his soul into another body for the welfare of the people. 
At this request he said: “If you want that easy approach to Buddhahood to 
be properous in Tibet, search for me a male body, pure and without bruises.”’ 

Efforts were made accordingly for a search by all concerned in all the quar- 
ters. But nothing came out to satisfy the criterion. One student was able to 
find a female body, who was a Yogin but who had died of goiter suffocation. 
Having carried it to him, he was requested to enter her body. 

“To enter that body,” said he, ‘will not be of any good to the people. I 
won't do it.” 

Another student brought from a deserted temple a dead pigeon, that had 
been chased to death by an eagle. And he was asked to transfer his soul 
into it. 

“Ah! to become a bird, how degrading?” He continued to say: ‘“‘Will any 
sub-human form do any good to you? I refuse to do that either.” 

At this point, some students became dubious about his ability, thinking 
that what had been taught by Marpa was false and that what he had demon- 
strated was simply sleight-of-hand. But reading their mind, Darmadode 
said: 


What a nonsense to think that the methods learned by Father from India were false! 


7 Otherwise known as Lotus-born, founder of Tibetan Buddhism in the eighth century A.D. 
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Don’t harbor any impure thought which will drag you into hell. Now, for the sake of 
demonstrating the teachings of the Buddha, avenging Father’s truth, and averting 
the calamity from the unbelievers, let me become the pigeon. While I am in the proc- 
ess of mental creation, I cannot do that; for to do so is a crime comparable to that of 
killing my tutelary. As soon as I reach the stage of realization, put the bird by my 
pillow and arrange an altar with offerings. 


While this was being arranged, Darmadode was well in advance in his 
creation process. The flash caused by the nine manifestations of the Happy 
Thunderbolt was seen by everybody present. When he reached the realiza- 
tion stage, his body changed color and the bird made some slight motion. As 
soon as he expired, the bird stood up and made gestures to salute his parents. 
Having made three circles, it flew toward Ngo Valley. 

But Marpa was quick to say: ‘‘Come back, my child.” 

At this command, the bird turned back from its straightforward flight, and 
having made a circle over the house, alighted on the right shoulder of the 
father. The latter addressed his wife saying: ‘‘Selfless Woman, it is time to care 
for our pigeon-son. Take him to the altar and make some offerings.” 

So was it done. A burnt offering was also made and the deceased body was 
put in the cremation pyre. After proper incantations on the part of master 
and pupils, cremation began. As soon as the fire was lit, the pyre was surrounded 
by brilliant rays of different colors from all the quarters. The voice of gods and 
demi-gods, together with divine music, and flowers falling from the sky, were 
witnessed by all. 

The pigeon then was led down on the path covered with silk and the Master 
said: “‘Encircle the pyre, my boy.”’ It was done accordingly. Great faith was 
aroused toward the Lama and his son on the part of the multitude. 

The mother appeared suddenly from somewhere unknown, trying to jump 
into the pyre. Being rescued by the disciples, she said, ‘‘At least allow me to 
circumambulate the pyre in which my child’s body is being cremated.’’ Crying 
she mumbled many heart-breaking laments. The principal pupils supported 
her to complete a circle, around the pyre, and everybody present could not 
help shedding tears. 

Saint Marpa also said some heartbreaking words. An old couple who had 
lost their only son, and to whom Marpa had tried to offer some consoling 
words, addressed now the Lama: 

‘‘Mr. Lama, at the death of our son you said it was but a dream and an illu- 
sion so that we should not take it too much to heart. Now, you still have six 
more sons. Please consider the loss of Dode as a dream, an illusion. Don’t 
grieve yourself too much.”’ To this Marpa replied: 


Yes, that was what I have said. I am not grieving blindly. As a matter of fact, your 
son was different from mine. Yours at first took away your wholesome bodily color 
and the food which should have nourished you, later robbed you of your jewelry and 
real estate, and finally fell to hell. In the case of mine, should he live, he would be 
instrumental in spreading our religion for the welfare of all sentient beings. Even as a 
dream it would be a different one, and as an illusion it would differ from others. 


When the ceremony was about over, the Reverend Marpa saw in medita- 
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tion that his son’s destiny was India. Thus after the bird had been offered 
proper offerings, he set him to India in the presence of all witnesses. 

After a while, however, the Lama said to his wife: “‘Selfless Woman, change 
the old offerings for new ones. Our boy has gone astray!”’ 

So saying, he sat in meditation with head in his hands. After the sun passed 

the meridian, the pigeon returned to perch on his lap. Then it was taken to 
the altar again. Before the presence of many people on the next morning, the 
father took it out, saying: 
Boy, yesterday you went astray. This time keep to your left. When you pass over 
a mountain which looks like a curled snake, go straight ahead, and you will reach 
Mude continent. Don’t mistake again. The mountain there to your right looks like 
a lying elephant. Keep to its side. Before you finish with the mountain, you will see 
the light of your tutelary to guide your further. Following the light, you will arrive 
at the cemetery of Saiwatsha. There you will see the body of a boy of thirteen from 
a Brahman family. Transfer yourself into it and you can do something for the welfare 
of the people. 


Having listened to this command, the bird thrice encircled the Lama and 
nodded to him in a manner as if saluting. Then it flew away as directed by 
him. Tears overflooded the face of everybody present. The soul-transfer art 
was firmly believed in, and Marpg was considered Buddha incarnate. 

Now, the bird had no difficulty in arriving at Saiwatsha cemetery. It was 
just the time when the Brahman boy was being put down. Thus the body be- 
came alive again, to the surprise of all who were there for the funeral. Thanks 
to Marpa’s spiritual guidance, he was able to speak the Indian language: 
“Don’t be afraid. I am not an animated corpse, but am alive again. Let's go 
back home.” 

This pleased everybody, and the resuscitated together with the supposed 
funeral participators went home. All his former playmates questioned. ‘‘He 
did not die?’’ and some local passers-by remarked humorously, ‘“These people 
have just paid a visit of respect to the tombs.” 

On arriving home, he found his new parents overjoyed to the point of 
fainting. Being asked by them for details, those who had carried him to the 
cemetery said: ‘‘When we were putting him on the ground, a pigeon flew 
near him. Its head nodded two times and became dead. There we saw your 
boy alive!” 

These Brahman parents were kind to the boy in the same way as before his 
resurrection, but the boy himself was rather different from his previous life: 
more learned, with stronger faith in Buddhism, better respect to his parents, 
greater sympathy toward the poor and sick, and more devoted to other 
meritorious deeds. His relatives began to understand that the boy’s body was 
housing a different soul from that of the previous tenant. The soul of a pigeon 
entering a human body was reported as a story in wide circulation. As in their 
language pigeon was called Dephu and because of the novelty of this affair, 
the boy began to be known as Dephupa. At the same time, his parents ceased 
to treat him as their son, but addressed him as the Lama (Superior One). But 
he treated them as if they were his real parents and made them happy. Later 
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he renounced his worldly ties and through study, meditation and practice he 
became the well-known master, Dephu the Esotericist. 

The Indian part of this story was reported by Rechungpa (1084-1161), the 
“‘moonlike’’ (zlaba-Itabu) disciple* of Milarepa. For Rechungpa was able 
to study in India with Dephupa himself, but the books which he had got there 
on this art of soul-transference were destroyed in Tibet by Milarepa, as 
pointed out in the beginning of our account. 


8 The “sun-like” (fimba-Itabu) disciple of Milarepa, Dwagspo the Physician, was the one who 
transmitted the main line of the Kahgyud Sect of Lamaism following Marpa and Milarepa. 








A FRENCH CUMULATIVE TALE 


By CALVIN CLAUDEL AND JO CHARTOIS 


“Little John and Jacky,” given at the end of this article and around which 
this discussion centers, is a French cumulative tale collected by Jo Chartois, 
a Breton folklorist.! It is a variant of the tale about the goat who would 
not be persuaded to go home, listed as type 2015 in Aarne-Thompson, 
Types of the Folk-Tale. To get the goat to go home, a boy seeks various animals 
to ask the creature, but the latter always refuses. In Chartois’s French ver- 
sion, Little John tries to get Jacky to come home instead of a goat. 

This tale belongs to a cumulative type story of cause and effect, so to speak, 
of which many variants are listed in Aarne-Thompson. Type 2030, the story 
of the old woman and her pig is also a variant. Her pig will not jump over the 
stile for her to go home. She appeals in vain for help until the cow gives her 
milk. The final formula is: Cow give milk for the cat, cat kill rat, rat gnaw 
rope, rope hang butcher, butcher kill ox, ox drink water, water quench fire, 
fire burn stick, stick beat dog, dog bite pig, pig jump over stile. 

A variant of this cause-and-effect tale is found among the French-speaking 
people of Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, usually known as ‘‘Minette and her 
Rollers.’’? The following short version was collected by Miss Corinne Lelia 
Saucier: 

Minette played and lost her rollers. She went to her mother to get her keys. Her 
mother would not give her the keys without milk. 

Minette went to the cow to get some milk. The cow would not give milk without 
hay. So Minette went ot the scythe to get some hay. The scythe would not give hay 
without bacon. She went to the sow to get some bacon. The sow would not give 
bacon without acorns. She went to the oak for acorns. The oak would give no acorns 
without wind. She went to the sea to get some wind. 

The sea blew and blew. The oak shed its acorns, the sow gave some bacon, the 
scythe cut hay, the cow gave milk, her mother gave her the keys and Minette had her 
rollers. 


A close variant of the above Louisiana tale is found among the French popu- 
lation of Missouri.* 

This type of tale seems very old and is discussed by Bolte and Polfvka with 
reference to Grimm’s “Das Birnli will nit fallen.’ It is found in the Jewish 
song ‘‘Had Gadyo,” or ‘‘An only Kid.’’ The words of this song are very close 
to Chartois’ version: . 


1 For further information about Chartois, see ‘‘Tales from the Fighting French,” California 
Folklore Quarterly, 4 (1945), 64-75. 

2 Corinne Lelia Saucier, ‘Louisiana Folktales and Songs in French Dialect, with Linguistic 
Notes.” Unpublished Master's thesis, Department of Modern Languages, George Peabody 
College, 1923, No. 8. 

3 Joseph Médard Carriére, ‘‘Minette pis les Roulettes,”’ Tales from the French Folk-Lore of 
Missouri (Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University, 1937), pp. 310-311. 

4 Bolte-Polfvka, II, 1oo—-108. 
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. An only kid! 

An only kid, 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the cat 

And ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the dog 

And bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the stick 

And beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the fire 
And burned the stick 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 

My father bought 
For two zuzim. 


An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the water 
And quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the ox 
And drank the water 


10. 


That quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the butcher 


And killed the ox 
That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 


An only kid! An only kid! 


. Then came the angel of death 


And slew the butcher 
That killed the ox 
That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the stick 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 

An only kid! An only kid! 


Then came the Holy One, blest be He! 
And destroyed the angel of death 
That slew the butcher 

That killed the ox 

That drank the water 

That quenched the fire 

That burned the stick 

That beat the dog 

That bit the cat 

That ate the kid 

My father bought 

For two zuzim. 


An only kid! An only kid!5 


8 “Had Gadyo,” in The Union Haggadah (Revised; The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 1923), pp. 94-114. 
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Allegorical meanings have been sought for the ‘‘Had Gadyo,”’ supposing that 
it shows the working of divine justice in the history of mankind through a 
sort of chain of cause and effect. It is in reality a form of the old folk tale 
and here a rhyme to keep the interest of children until the end of the Seder. 
In the following Breton version of Chartois we have a delightful example of 
this children’s tale. 


Little John and Jacky 


By Jo CHARTOIS 
(Translated from the French by Calvin Claudel) 


There were once upon a time by the river in a little village two good friends 
who lived together—Little John and Jacky. The one would never do anything 
without the other; and anyone who saw Little John roving along the road 
would soon see Jacky appear. 

One morning, a beautiful morning filled with sunshine and sweet odors, 
Little John came to find his comrade who was lolling in the shade of his 
apple tree, his old hat over his eyes, munching a wisp of grass. 

“Hey, Jacky! Hey, wake up!” 

“Dear me!”’ yawned Jacky. ‘‘What’s happened? Is the house afire, John?” 

“It happens that the sun is shining and I feel like picking strawberries. 
... Wake up, big lazy fellow, and come along!”’ 

““Good, good, we shall go gather strawberries,’’ agreed Jacky. 

He put on his wooden shoes, picked up his stick and they are off along the 
little winding road that goes up and twists into the woods of chestnut trees 
and oaks. 

There were strawberries everywhere—on the mossy banks, on the slopes of 
fern brakes, under the beeches with trailing branches, among the scratchy 
brambles. Still quite fresh from the morning dew, they dotted the under- 
growth like crimson spots. It was a marvel, and Little John and Jacky fell to 
regaling themselves. 

But Little John went much more quickly at his task than Jacky. He 
would not stop to hunt his strawberries, to gather them daintily. Before 
crunching them between his teeth, he did not sniff them, did not feast upon 
them with eyes and nose like his friend. So after a short while, he was stuffed 
full with strawberries, saying to Jacky: 

“‘Humph! I can’t hold anymore. Come on, we are going back to the house.”’ 

“Indeed not!’’ answered the other. “I do not hear in that ear. I will not 
leave until I am as full as you.” 

“If that’s the case, I am going to go tell the wolf to come eat you up!” 

The wolf dwelt in the depth of the woods in a hut of hollow tree trunks, 
under an old scrubby pine. 

“Tap! tap! tap!” 

“Come in!” 

“Good-day, wolf.” 

““Good-day, Little John.” 
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“Wolf, go eat Jacky up—Jacky who will not come away until he is as full 
of strawberries as I.” 

The wolf scratched his skull in serious fashion before answering. ‘But 
Jacky has done me nothing; I don’t want to do him anything.” 

“Is that so! Well, I'll go tell the big dog to come bay at you.” 

And Little John, going down the woods, went to find the big dog who was 
lapping up his bowlful of soup in front of his kennel. 

“Greetings! big dog.”’ 

“Greetings! Little John.” 

“Big dog, go bay at the wolf—the wolf who will not eat Jacky up—Jacky 
who will not come away until he is as full of strawberries as I.”’ 

“It is difficult to do that, Little John, because the wolf has done me nothing. 
I don’t want to do him anything.” 

‘As you like, big fellow. Lap your soup; I am going off to tell the stick to 
come beat you.”’ 

The stick, a big old knotty oaken stick all twisted up, was dozing behind 
the door. 

“Stick?” 

“Huh?” 

The stick, it must be said, was a little hard of hearing; and one had to find 
the right side to approach him. He was so old, had knocked around so much 
in his lifetime that one could forgive him for that. Besides, do we not say, 
“Deaf as a post’? From dinning and pounding about, the stick could only 
be made to hear by shouting. 

Little John had to repeat his request two or three times, funneling his 
hands around his mouth to serve as a speaking-trumpet. 

“‘How’s that, you say?”’ the stick would inquire with great effort to hear. 

“Stick, go beat the big dog—the big dog who does not want to bay at the 
wolf—the wolf who does not want to eat Jacky up—Jacky who does not want 
to come away until he is as full of strawberries as I am.”’ 

“Little John, I am a stick with principle. I don’t at all mix in other people’s 
business. The big dog has done me nothing; I cannot do him anything.” 

“Very well, very well, I'll go tell the fire to come burn you.” 

And Little John went off to the fireplace, to the great fireplace where the 
fire was smouldering and daydreaming under the ashes, among the coals and 
embers. He puffed a little to awaken a few sparks. 

“Hey there! hey there! attention!” 

“Softly, who goes there?”’ 

“It is I—Little John. .. . Fire, I need you: Go burn the stick—the stick 
who will not beat the big dog—the big dog who will not bay at the wolf— 
the wolf who will not eat Jacky up—Jacky who will not come away until he 
is as full of strawberries as I.” 

The fire heaved a few whiffs of smoke, finally saying: 

“You know, Little John, the old stick has done me nothing; I will not do 
him anything.” 

“Smoke on and dream away as you please! I am on my way to tell the 
river to come put you out.” 
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The river, brushing by the grass, would drag along and lose himself under 
the willows and among the osier beds below the garden. 

In an outburst of eloquence, Little John made his speech: 

“River, go put out the fire—the fire who will not burn the stick—the stick 
who will not beat the big dog—the big dog who will not bay at the wolf—the 
wolf who will not eat Jacky up—Jacky who will not come away until he is 
as full of strawberries as I.” 

“I do not have the time today, Little John; and likewise, underneath the 
fire has done me nothing.” 

“As you will, river... . I shall go to tell the white ox to come drink you. 

On the nearby prairie, there was the white ox, peaceful upon his smooth 
and thick carpet of green grass, chewing his cud and slavering a long thread of 
silver, swishing flies away with big back strokes of his tail. 

“Moo! so it’s you, Little John.” 

“Yes, ox; but get up quickly and go drink the river—the river who will 
not put out the fire—the fire who will not burn the stick—the stick who will 
not beat the big dog—the big dog who will not bay at the wolf—the wolf who 
will not eat Jacky up—Jacky who will not come away until he is as full of 
strawberries as I.” 

“Moo! why should I go drink the river who has done me nothing? I will 
not do him anything.” 

“Since it’s that way, I am off to tell the butcher to come kill you.... 
Hey, butcher! butcher!” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Butcher, come quickly and take your butcher knife. Come kill the white 
ox—the white ox who will not drink the river—the river who will not put out 
the fire—the fire who will not burn the stick—the stick who will not beat the 
big dog—the big dog who will not bay at the wolf—the wolf who will not eat 
Jacky up—Jacky who will not come away until he is as full of strawberries 
ti 

“Well all right, well all right, here I come,’ 
whetting my knife.” 

Now it just so happened that morning there was a mischievous little sharp 
breeze, and this little breeze carried to the ear of the ox the noise of the big 
knives the butcher was sharpening; and the white ox grew frightened. 

Moo! moo! Little John, I was only joking awhile ago. Hold off, I am going 
to drink the river.” 

The river heard the ox coming and cried: 

“Wait! wait! Little John! I am going to put out the fire.” 

As the river rose toward the house, the fire felt the dampness and called 
Little John: 

“Psst, psst! stop the river, Little John! I am going to burn the old stick.” 

In the corner, the old stick quaked through all his knots upon feeling the 
heat and went toward the big dog’s kennel. 

“Hold off! I don’t want to be burned, Little John. I am going to beat the 
dog!” 


replied the butcher. ‘‘I am 
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But the big dog did not want to be beaten and so ran into the woods to 
bay at the wolf. The wolf decided to go find Jacky, and Jacky, who did not 
want to come away until he was as full of strawberries as Little John, came 
away; and everything was ended. 


(Folk tale from Bazouges la Pérouse, Pays de Fougéres, Brittany; told by 
Jo Chartois as it was told him by his grandmother.—C.C.) 


Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona 








WORK IN PROGRESS: 1948 


COMPILED BY HERBERT HALPERT AND VIOLETTA HALPERT 


The following projects have been reported for 1948 to the Committee on 
Research of the American Folklore Society.! Bibliographical items for the 
year have been omitted. 


H. P. K. Agersborg has written Among Rocks and Splashing Waves, a book on 
Norwegian folklore, which awaits a publisher. 

R. K. Alspach is making a study of the folk sources of Yeats’s poetry. 

Russell Ames is completing an article on “Irony and Disguise in Negro Folksong.” 

Marius Barbeau is preparing two books on French Canadian folk songs. 

William R. Bascom, in connection with his study of Afro-Cuban cults, collected 
(Summer, 1948) folklore in Cuba, particularly the myths which appear in divina- 
tion verses. He has completed for publication an article on stylistic analysis of 
Yoruba riddles, and has collaborated with Dr. Richard Waterman on a Negro 
Folklore section for Funk and Wagnall’s Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend. 

Samuel P. Bayard made wire recordings of folk song and instrumental music on a 
field trip in western Pennsylvania in August, 1948, with Mr. Phil R. Jack of Punx- 
sutawney High School. Mr. Bayard is working on two projects: ‘‘Prolegomena to 
a study of the principal melodic families of British American folk song tradition,” 
and notes to melodies in the published Irish folk song collections of Edward Bun- 
ting (1796, 1809, 1840). 

Horace P. Beck, a student at the University of Pennsylvania, is working on a collec- 
tion of Maine ballads. 

Mrs. Louis Belden is collecting folk songs among the students at Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee. 

Inger Boberg has completed a motif index of the Icelandic forefather sagas (lygiségur) 
and the fictitious sagas (fornaldarségur). 

Ralph S. Boggs spent the months of June, July and August, 1948, in folklore research 
in the Library of Congress, working on his classification of folklore, and the Mexi- 
can Passion Play. 

B. A. Botkin has two books in progress: A Treasury of Southern Folklore (the second 
volume of a regional folklore series) and Hinterland: The Folkways of American 
Regions, a study in cultural loyalties, conflicts, and contrasts. 

Paul G. Brewster writes that his book of games is ‘fairly well along,’’ although he 
still expects further material from Turkey, India, Switzerland, and several other 
countries. 


1 The following persons have reported the continuation of their projects, or some portion 
thereof, as listed in “Work in Progress” in the Journal, 60 (April-June, 1947), 175-181; 61 (Jan- 
uary—March, 1948), 71-81; Lelah Allison, J. W. Ashton, E. C. Beck, Haldeen Braddy, Mar- 
garet M. Bryant, Ben C. Clough, Ernest S. Dodge, Marjorie Edgar, M. B. Emeneau, James A. 
Geary, Herbert Halpert, Wayland D. Hand, J. Woodrow Hassell, Jr., Melville J. Herskovits, 
George Herzog, Arthur Palmer Hudson, William Hugh Jansen, Edwin C. Kirkland, Sarah 
Gertrude Knott, MacEdward Leach, Alan Lomax, William Marion Miller, Sirvart Poladian, 
Samuel X. Radbill, M.D., Grace Partridge Smith, Sol Tax, Francis Lee Utley, Donald Wil- 
gus. Specific progress in, or completion of, any previously listed projects is noted in the cur- 
rent report. 
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B. H. Bronson furnishes details concerning his previously listed study. It is to be ‘‘a, 
comprehensive (exhaustive to 1900) work on the melodic side of Child’s Ballads. 
The idea is to establish the tune traditions of each ballad for which any record 
exists, so far as possible, to relate the tunes to their families, to follow them back 
as far as they can be pursued, to point to any other obvious foreign analogues, to 
provide sufficient evidence for studying the ways of variation; in short, to exhibit 
as helpful a body of materials for investigating the living ballad as did Child in 
his own chosen field.” It should be in ‘‘complete draft’”’ by February, 1949, and will 
probably be published in four or more quarto volumes. 

Edwin G. Burrows writes: ‘‘A general ethnography of Ifalik, western Carolina Islands, 
now in preparation, includes some myths, incantations, etc., in connection with 
such activities as fishing, canoe-building, and navigation. When that is finished, I 
plan a study of the arts of these people. . . . The core of the work will be texts of a 
about 230 songs. .. .’’ He was engaged in field work on Ifalik from July, 1947, to 
February, 1948. 

Albert F. Butler reports that there are many folk references in his series of three 
articles titled ‘‘Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies,” the last of which will appear 
in 1949. The series is comprised of stories or sketches, based on history, of fifty- 
eight Michigan prairie settlements. 

Ruby Stainbrook Butler is adding to her collection of Old Man Edmonds tall stories, 
some of which have been published in Hoosier Folklore. Lewis Richardson and Dan 
Patterson are assisting as field collectors on this project. 

Ethelind M. Butterfield is collecting the words and music of political songs, particu- 
larly those dealing with presidential campaigns ‘‘from Thomas Jefferson (or earlier 
if there are any) down to Truman-Dewey-Wallace.” 

Joseph Campbell has completed The Hero with a Thousand Faces, a study of com- 
parative mythology and folklore. 

Frederic G. Cassidy is collecting material on place names throughout the central por- 
tion of Wisconsin, and hopes to publish it in book form within a year or two. 

Ina Sizer Cassidy is preparing for publication The Folk Tales of New Mexico. The 
book includes Indian, Spanish and English material which she has been gathering 
and recording for the past twenty-five years. She has also been collecting for some 
time place names and their history, and is now the chairman of the New Mexico 
Folklore Society Committee to compile a place name dictionary for the state. 

Lucile H. Charles’ current project, a new study in her series on primitive drama, is 
an article on ‘‘Drama in First-Naming Ceremonies.” 

Richard Chase is working on a set of children’s singing games, for a teachers’ and 
children’s handbook, to be called Hullabalooby and Other Singing Folk Games. 
There will be illustrations by Joshua Tolford and six piano settings by Hilton 
Rufty. Chase and Tolford are ‘‘tentatively scheduled” to do a set of traditional 
children’s songs for publication in 1950. 

R. P. Christeson, who is making a collection of old-time fiddle tunes and has recently 
begun to wire-record from good fiddlers in the field, starting in Missouri, says the 
collection ‘‘won’t be generally available unless someone with better musical train- 
ing volunteers to collaborate by writing some of my tunes and editing most of 
those that I’ve already tried to set down.” 

Rubén Cobos writes: ‘‘At present we are engaged in the collection of coplas populares.” 
The classification of the 2,000 so far collected will include three new categories: 
coplas taken from folk songs, those taken from adivinanzas, and documentary 
coplas. The last of these ‘‘will shed more light on the valse chiqueado and the various 
entregas de novios and of bautismo.” 
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Tristram Coffin, at the University of Pennsylvania, is studying the traditional ballad 
in America. 

Earl W. Count reports a monograph nearing completion, The Earth-Diver: a study in 
Eurasiatic-North American cultural diffusion. His long-term project is a textbook 
of mythology. 

Helen Creighton has completed her second summer of field work in the southwest end 
of Nova Scotia, recording folklore for the Canadian National Museum. With 
equipment supplied by the Library of Congress, she made more than a hundred 
records of English folk songs, fiddle tunes, dance calls and samples of dialect. In 
addition, a number of contes and songs were recorded from the Acadian French 
at Pubnico. Work on annotating her material will occupy her during the winter 
months. 

H. Douglas Dana writes that he is collecting material on his main interest: ballads 
and ballad origins. 

Levette J. Davidson is currently collecting data on ‘‘Western Festivals and Other 
Popular Entertainments.”’ 

J. Frank Dobie has completed for publication in 1949 his book, The Voice of the 
Coyote, which contains ‘‘several long chapters of folklore.” 

Richard M. Dorson is making a study of English folklore scholarship of the period 
1860-1915, with especial attention to six figures: Andrew Lang, G. L. Gomme, 
E. S. Hartland, Alfred Nutt, Edward Clodd, and W. A. Clouston. During the past 
summer he was in England, working in the Folklore Society’s excellent library at 
University College. 

Mrs. Henry S. Drinker is writing a book about goddesses and women’s religions. 

Marjorie Edgar, in addition to her continuing project, is working on survivals in 
Swedish customs and songs in the St. Croix valley (Minnesota and Wisconsin). 
She has been checking particularly the American and Norwegian folklore of Lake 
Superior County, Minnesota. 

John F. Embree reports a bibliography of the folklore of Indo-China and Siam as his 
current project. 

Sam Eskin is transcribing folk song recordings made during the last year, hoping to 
get a book of songs together. In the fall of 1948 he went on a collecting trip through 
central and east Texas and the deep South, in his trailer, stopping at ‘‘congenial 
spots’’ to work on his material. 

Jacob A. Evanson reports that his comprehensive collection of Rhode Island folk 
songs is in an advanced stage of progress. He is also working on a collection of folk 
songs of Pittsburgh, Pa., with emphasis on steel, and has completed ‘‘The Folk 
Songs of an Industrial City,” a chapter in a forthcoming Anthology of Pennsylvania 
Folklore, of which George Korson is the general editor. 

LeRoi Eversull is doing, as part of his graduate work at Louisiana State University, 
a study of the Spanish, French, and Anglo-American contributions to the folkways 
of the range cattle industry. 

Kenneth Fay has in progress as graduate work at the University of South Carolina a 
Classification of the Narrative Motifs in Le Grand Parangon des Nouvelles nouvelles. 

Harold W. Felton has recently been working on a Pecos Bill bibliography. 

William N. Fenton has collected at the Allegany and Tonawanda Reservations in 
New York, for the Library of Congress, twelve reels of place names, Seneca music 
and folk tales, and ritual speeches relating to the Green Corn Festival. 

Charles A. Ferguson is working on “‘a critical bibliography of the literature on Spoken 
Arabic proverbs,’”’ with John M. Echols, and on “Bengali Children’s Rhymes,” 
with W. D. Preston. 
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Austin Fife and Mrs. Fife are concentrating on the indexing and cataloguing of their 
large collection of Mormon folklore. Material is being typed and musical trans- 
criptions made. 

Helen Flowers is making a comparative study of West Indian Negro tales, for her 
doctoral thesis at Indiana University. 

Clark M. Garber writes that the manuscript of his book, Folktales of the Alaska 
Eskimos, is ‘“‘practically complete.’’ He is also working on another book, Eskimo 
Life and Death, and making a special library collection of Eskimo folklore. 

Frank Goodwyn is recording Spanish folk tales and songs among the people of 
Mexican origin in Chicago, Indiana Harbor, and other industrial areas. He plans 
to publish the material as a series of articles on certain informants and types of 
tales, and as a complete collection. 

Rena V. Grant is working on several articles on the Chinook Jargon. 

Joseph S. Hall is making a study of the hunting stories recorded on phonograph discs 
in 1939-1940 from old-timers of the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, analyzing the linguistic and structural elements of the stories. 
Other folklore material, including some music, recorded in the same area at the 
same time and in succeeding summers (150 discs) is being transcribed and studied 
as time permits. 

Herbert Halpert reports that a regional folklore archive has been set up at Murray 
State College, incorporating collections from western Kentucky, Tennessee, south- 
ern Illinois and Indiana, made by students in his folklore classes. He is doing some 
recording in western Kentucky, with records provided by the Library of Congress 
Folklore Section. A large proverb collection from the area has been made for the 
American Dialect Society project. 

Violetta Halpert has been gathering material from southern and midwestern states 
on the folk custom of the outdoor communal meal, for an article to be called ‘‘Din- 
ner on the Grounds.” 

Wayland D. Hand recorded miners’ folk songs in Butte, Montana, last summer. 

A. M. Hardee has finished a Classification of the Narrative Motifs in the Cent Nouvelles 
nouvelles, as his Master's thesis at the University of South Carolina. 

J. W. Harris is collecting folk tales and information on place names in Illinois. 

Ellen Hathaway for many years has been collecting children’s games of many nation- 
alities in Highland Park, Michigan, with a view to eventual publication. 

George Herzog reports as new work research on the music of Jugoslav epic poetry 
(in collaboration with Albert B. Lord, Harvard University), and research on 
Hungarian folk poetry. 

Catherine Hinckle has prepared for publication a paper entitled ‘The Devil in New 
Mexican-Spanish Folklore.” 

Dorothy G. Howard has finished the manuscript of a book for children called O- U-T 
Spells Out, ‘‘a comparative study . . . aimed to give children some understanding 
of basic facts about folklore, and a feeling of participation in the process.” Her class 
in children’s literature is collecting children’s folk literature of western Maryland, 
with the intention of submitting their manuscript in the Jo Stafford competition. 
A junior class in American Folk Literature is making a general collection of the 
folklore of the region. Dr. Howard continues to add material to her large collection 
of children’s rhymes. 

Harry D. Hubbard writes that there is a great deal of folklore (e.g., buffalo, bobcat 
and Indian stories; Mexican and cowboy songs) in his recently completed manu- 
script, The Bobcat o’ Hell’s Gulch. 

Lester Hubbard last summer made disc recordings of more than 100 Utah ballads 
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and folk songs, some of which are variants of those he recorded earlier. He is study- 
ing the texts of the twenty Child ballads he recovered in Utah, and has musical 
notation for some of them. His wife, Barbara Hubbard, assists him in recording 
and in acquiring background material on the songs. 

Arthur Palmer Hudson has done an article on ‘‘American Popular Literature’’ for 
Chambers Encyclopedia, and has completed another on ‘‘The Carolina Folk Festival.” 

Ake Hultkrantz is currently investigating the religious and social culture of the Wind 
River Shoshones. The recorded religious tales and beliefs will be published later in 
Sweden. 

Martha Champion Huot plans publication of the Waugh manuscripts of Iroquois 
folk tales, in collaboration with Dr. William N. Fenton. She is also preparing her 
doctoral dissertation at Columbia University on Iroquois women’s réles as 
shown in Iroquois fiction and myth. 

S. B. Hustvedt reports he is collecting and recording ballad airs. 

Stanley Edgar Hyman writes: ‘‘I am publishing a series of articles and reviews... 
attempting to define a method of folk criticism that would: (1) study folk literature 
critically, with equal emphasis on origin, structure, and function; (2) define the 
relationships, including those potentially fruitful and those not, between formal 
literature and a folk tradition; and (3) study formal literature itself with an eye 
to folk sources, analogues, and archetypal patterns.”’ 

Phil R. Jack is compiling a collection of proverbial material from southern Jefferson 
County, Pennsylvania. 

George Pullen Jackson writes: ‘I’m trailing (backwards) ‘Frog Went A-Courting’ 
(the ‘Um-hum’ version).”’ He is preparing for publication an article on the subject. 
He has recently completed a collection of fifty American folk songs titled Sing 
Brothers Sing, with piano accompaniments, illustrations, and stories about the 
songs. ‘‘It is hunting for a publisher.” 

Melville Jacobs is collecting items for a book he hopes to publish, “entitled perhaps 
Pacific Northwest Folklore, using only American Indian published and manuscript 
field data from the region.” 

Moritz Jagendorf has recently been gathering material in Delaware and Maryland, 
from oral, manuscript and printed sources, for his book in progress, Folk-stories of 
the Middle Atlantic States. The volume will include about fifty stories from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

Louis C. Jones is currently engaged in writing a book for young people which will 
show the relationship of the folk art and rural artifacts of an area to its folklore. He 
is also working with James Taylor Dunn on a book about the Cardiff Giant, and is 
revising the manuscript of Constant Shadows, his book about the supernatural of 
New York State. As director of the Farmer’s Museum, Cooperstown, N. Y., he is 
working with its curator, Miss Janet McFarlane, in preparing an exhibit of Ameri- 
can folk art to be displayed in the spring of 1949. 

John E. Keller has completed a motif index of all Spanish collections of exempla, 
which is to be published by the University of Tennessee. 

Marcia Kelly, a student at the University of Pennsylvania, is making a study of the 
Deirdre story in English. 

William H. Kelly states that myths, folk tales, and dreams collected among the Co- 
copa Indians during the winter of 1946-47 are now being prepared for publication 
in his monograph, Cocopa Ethnography. He is making a separate study of the myth 
concerning the origin of the Kerauk (mourning) ceremony. 

Marjorie M. Kimmerle has started a collection of Colorado folklore for the Colorado 
Folklore Society, and is continuing to collect folk sayings and dialect expressions 
for the American Dialect Society. 
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Anthony J. Klanéar reports work on three projects: the werewolf and vampire in 
Slavic, especially South Slavic, folklore for his doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
University; Joe Magarac, an American-Slavic folk hero; and Oregon Folklore, 
work and prospects. 

Fred Kniffen is actively working in the following fields of folklore: folkways of the 
sport of hunting; geographical myths of Louisiana; costumes of American working 
men. 

Mrs. A. H. Krappe is making a study, at the University of Pennsylvania, of the Sir 
Orfeo romance. 

Gertrude Kurath, who spent last August at Allegany Reservation in New York, 
lists as her current project the study of Iroquois dances and music. She is doing 
musical transcriptions and analysis for one hundred Iroquois recordings made by 
W. N. Fenton, and will supplement her choreographic notes (Cayuga and Seneca) 
by further field work. 

Luc Lacourciére and l’abbé Savard, of Laval University, have done field collecting 
for the National Museum of Canada in the Charlevoix region. 

G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., for his dissertation in English at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is completing A Handbook of Native American Balladry. He writes: ‘‘This 
study analyzes native as opposed to imported ballads, and is limited to pieces cur- 
rent in oral tradition. It will contain an Appendix in which each ballad is briefly 
described and annotated.” 

MacEdward Leach is working on ‘‘texts from Virginia and West Virginia.” 

Maria Leach reports that publication of the Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend, of which she is general editor, has been delayed. It is now to appear in two 
volumes, the first scheduled for spring, 1949. 

Hector Lee reports that his doctoral dissertation, ‘‘The Three Nephites: the Sub- 
stance and Significance of the Legend in Folklore,”’ is to be published as a mono- 
graph by the University of New Mexico Press. His collection of folklore from north- 
ern California, housed in the archives of Chico State College library, now comprises 
about four hundred manuscript pages. 

Howard S. Lee made several dozen recordings of American folk songs early in 1948 
under the direction of Duncan Emrich. 

The Library of Congress Folklore Section has recently released ten new albums of 
folksongs from its collection, and has established exchange relations with C.I.A.P. 
(International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore) for all European countries. 

Sven Liljeblad plans to return for a half year, beginning October 1, 1948, to the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho, to complete his work on Bannock and Shoshoni 
folklore. He has recently been working on material formerly collected there. 

Alan Lomax furnishes details on his book, Salt of the Earth, which is nearing comple- 
tion. It will consist of ‘‘recorded autobiographies of a spirituals singer, a preacher, 
a jazz musician, a blues composer, a work song singer, and a portrait of singing in 
a typical southern county.” 

C. Grant Loomis has completed two of three articles on Traditional American Word- 
Play, and has enlarged his collection of materials ‘‘for studies in American Mother 
Goose parodies and variant traditions for the printed (or printable) limerick.” 

Ivan A. Lopatin is writing a book on the Russian folk song, based partly on his own 
collection. It will include calendar or holiday songs, songs of the life cycle, and 
secular songs, and will have musical illustrations. 

Burton S. Lowrimore is doing field recording of the folklore of Southern California 
Shoshoneans, as part of his graduate work at the University of California. 

Ben Gray Lumpkin, of the University of Colorado, is preparing a second and enlarged 
issue of his pamphlet, Folksongs on Records. It will list about four hundred records 
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(folk songs, ballads, spirituals) available from various manufacturers, with brief 
comments on their quality and usefulness in schools, and other helpful information. 

Anne Lutz has been collecting old songs, stories, and other folklore in the Ramapo 
mountains of New York and New Jersey for some years, recently with a wire re- 
corder, and is revising part of her collection for her Master’s thesis at Columbia 
University. She has lately acquired old manuscript copies of several ballads not 
previously in her collection. 

W. L. McAtee has completed for publication his Dictionary of American Bird Names, 
and is preparing some “‘popular work on the folk names in this material.’’ He con- 
tinues to collect bird folklore. 

T. F. Mcllwraith, of the University of Toronto, reports that several hundred myths, 
collected many years ago, are being published in his monograph on the Bella Coola 
Indians of British Columbia. 

David McIntosh has completed his book Sing and Swing, which is a collection of 
singing square dance calls and singing games from southern Illinois. He continues 
to collect the folklore of that area: songs, singing games, dances and tales. 

Franklin Meine has been gathering for several years a collection of Mississippi river 
yarns and ballads which he hopes eventually to publish in book form. 

Mrs. Ruth Moore is making an analysis of the folk concepts that are found in day- 
time radio serials. 

Alton C. Morris is working on three studies: ‘*The Place Names of Florida and Their 
Historical and Cultural Background,”’ ‘‘The Folksongs of Florida and Their Cul- 
tural Background,” and ‘‘The Proverbs of Florida and Their Literary Significance” 
(in collaboration with Mrs. Flavia de Carion). 

Ruth Ann Musick now has about three hundred manuscript pages in her collection 
of West Virginia folklore. She writes a weekly column, “The Old Folks Say,’’ for 
the Sunday Fairmont Times-West Virginian. 

Janice C. Neal and David S. Shumway have been collecting folk songs, stories, and 
reminiscences in central New York state, with a Library of Congress recording 
machine, on a field trip sponsored by The Farer’s Museum at Cooperstown, New 
York. 

John Jacob Niles has been preparing for publication his Anglo-American carol study 
book, an article on folk music, and a number of individual arrangements of folk 
songs and carols. 

Marguerite Olney, curator of the Helen Hartness Flanders Folk Ballad Collection at 
Middlebury, Vermont, collected songs in Maine during the summer of 1948. 

Ralph Page is writing a book ‘‘of and about New England contra dances,” and is col- 
lecting unpublished fiddle tunes. 

Avis Meigs Paxton is completing the first biography of Hartley Burr Alexander, who 
was noted for his interest in the art and philosophy of the American Indian, his 
collection of folklore materials, and his influence upon many folklorists and artists. 

T. M. Pearce lists as his chief project the New Mexico Place Name Dictionary, of 
which he is the editor. (See also Cassidy.) With Mr. Davis Kroft he is copying ma- 
terial from his files at the University of New Mexico for the American Dialect 
Society’s Dictionary of American Folk Speech. 

F. C. Perry has completed a Classification of the Narrative Motifs in the Légende de 
Maistre Pierre Fai-feu and in the Nouvelles de Sens as his Master’s thesis at the 
University of South Carolina. 

Rowena B. Peterson is starting a department called ‘“‘Old sayin’s, songs, and stories” 
in North Country Life, the magazine digest for northern New Yorkers. 

Sarah Pinckney has completed as her Master's thesis at the University of South 
Carolina a Classification of the Narrative Motifs in the Heptameron. 
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Sirvart Poladian has completed her transcription of nearly three hundred New Jersey 
folk songs from recordings made by Herbert Halpert, on deposit at the Archive of 
Primitive Music at Columbia University. An article on ‘‘Whistles and Flutes from 
Peru”’ has also been finished. 

Louise Pound has ready for publication an article entitled ‘“Nebraska Cave Lore.” 

W. D. Preston is engaged in preparing for publication the collection of Japanese rid- 
dles assembled by Elizabeth I. Moore. 

Vance Randolph is working on volumes three and four of his Ozark Folksongs. He also 
‘has in preparation three other books: Ozark Folktales, to be published in 1950; The 
Ozark Speech (he hopes to find ‘‘some scholarly chap to collaborate on this one’’); 
and, in his spare moments, an autobiography based on his folklore experience. 

A. L. Reimer made recordings among seven different tribes for his unpublished thesis, 
on file at U.S.C.: ‘‘Mexican Indian Folk Music and its Educational Values.”’ It 
contains in notation forty-six examples of Mexican Indian folk music and chants, 
largely of pre-Hispanic origin, with translations of the words in English. He has 
recently transcribed additional records from a translator among the Tarascans. 

Emily K. Reynolds writes: ‘I am making a study on ‘The Anthropological Signifi- 
cance of the Conventions of Japanese Prints.’ This study throws light on some as- 
pects of folklore, especially the songs.” 

W. Edson Richmond is working on an edition of Child ballads in America, and on 
“Place Names in Monroe County, Indiana.”’ He is also collecting Indiana proverbs 
for the American Dialect Society project. 

Marcel Rioux, of the National Museum of Canada, collected folklore materials during 
his intensive field study of a small island of the St. Lawrence River. 

Stanley L. Robe, a graduate student at the University of North Carolina, is studying 
materials recorded during several months of field work at Jalisco, Mexico, in 1947. 
He is establishing accurate folklore texts as a basis for a dialect study. 

G. Roheim lists two books in preparation: Psychoanalysis and Anthropology, and 
The Meanings of the Gods, and several papers: ‘‘Love and Love Magic,” ‘‘Myth, 
Folk-Tale and Ritual,” and ‘“‘Mourning Rites of Normanby Island.” 

Carmen Roy spent six months (June-December, 1948) collecting folklore in the 
Gaspé region, for the National Museum of Canada. 

Ruth Rubin is compiling One Hundred Jewish Folk Songs for publication in 1949. 
The book will include in ‘‘some ten categories,” primarily Eastern European Yid- 
dish folk songs of the nineteenth century, but also some from twentieth century 
Eastern Europe and Israel, and secular holiday songs. Each song will have text, 
translation, and melody. Piano arrangments are being provided by Ruth Post. 

Charles Seeger reports that work has begun at the Pan American Union on a melodic 
index of 300 to 500 tunes, which will serve as the “pilot” project of an Index of 
American Folk Music. 

David S. Shumway. (See Neal.) 

William Simeone, at the University of Pennsylvania, is working on the Robin Hood 
story in English. 

Claude M. Simpson, Jr. is making a revision of William Chappell’s Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, ‘‘with considerable reslanting and a good deal of new material,” 
which he expects to call The Music of the Broadside Ballad. 

Dell Skeels is collecting Nez Percé folklore at the Lapuai Indian Reservation, Idaho, 
to be used as a basis for a study of style, form, poetic and literary features of oral 
literature. 

Felix Sper’s extensive critical survey of the regional or folk drama of the United 
States is to be published under the title From Native Roots, and will include a full 
bibliography. 
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Harry R. Stevens has been doing research on “Popular Music in Cincinnati, 1825- 
1850,”" and plans to do some writing on the subject “within the next couple of 
years.” 

Helene Stratman-Thomas has been continuing her collecting of folk songs through- 
out Wisconsin and hopes to have a comprehensive volume of them published in the 
near future. 

Emily Suydam, a graduate student at the University of South Carolina, is working 
on a Classification of the Narrative Motifs in the Contes Drolatiques of Balzac. 

Margaret Sweeney has arranged folk materials she has collected since 1938 into units 
of work which she uses in her high school American Literature classes (Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.). Students have contributed much of her collection of folk songs, ballads, 
folk tales, legends, games and dances. The music department of the high school 
has made use of the songs in the collection, and Mr. Harry Himbaugh is arranging 
some of them for chorus, with piano accompaniment. 

Clara Lee Tanner has a year ‘‘on leave’’ to work on Southwest Indian painting: ‘‘the 
prehistoric and historic backgrounds in craft arts, and the history of the develop- 
ment of water-color work in the present century,’’ and is preparing a book on the 
subject. She studied collections the past summer in Santa Fe, New Mexico, under 
an Indian Arts Fund fellowship. 

Stith Thompson reports on several phases of his major project, the revision of his 
Motif-Index. He is working on his motif-index of the oral tales of India; with his 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Letsinger, he has completed an index of Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur, to serve as a model for enlarging coverage in the field of the medieval 
romance. He has incorporated a number of motif indexes of French Renaissance 
tale-tellers made by graduate students of J. Woodrow Hassell at the University of 
South Carolina. (See also Pinckney, Hardee, Perry, Fay, Suydam.) For other 
finished motif indexes which will be used in his revision see Keller and Boberg. 

Ruth Underhill writes that she is finishing her history of the Navaho Indians, to be 
published by the U. S. Indian Service. 

Susie Hoogasian Villa completed a study of the motifs, narrative techniques and style 
of her collection of Armenian stories, for her Master’s degree at Wayne University. 
She is now recording some of the same stories on Library of Congress records, 
and writes: ‘‘Since these tales were originally collected in 1940-1942, the recording 
will afford a study of ‘remembering’ and story changes over a period of years.”’ 

Frank and Anne Warner, continuing preparation of their collection for the Library 
of Congress, are collecting particularly more Civil War and railroad songs, more 
New York state and New England lore. 

Richard A. Waterman spent the past summer in Regla and Cardenas, Cuba, collec- 
ing religious folk songs. 

Newman I. White, general editor of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore, reports progress toward publication. One volume was finished by Sep- 
tember, 1948; two others are expected to be ready for the printer by the end of the 
year. The fourth volume will take perhaps another year to complete. A commercial 
publisher is being sought. 

Donald Wilgus is working on the religious folk song, ‘‘The White Pilgrim,”’ and would 
appreciate ‘‘any variants that turn up.” 

Jane Willets, during May and June, 1948, made a second field trip to Harbor Springs 
and Petoskey, Michigan, to augment her collection of Ottawa Indian folklore. She 
recorded ‘‘some 12} hours of Ottawa myths, songs, and biographic and autobio- 
graphic material.” 
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Cratis Williams has in preparation an article on the influence of German folklore on 
Pat Fry’s version of ‘‘Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight.” 

Mrs. Eddie W. Wilson is doing library research on the Owl and the American Indian. 
She is also “intensely interested in the Duck in Folklore.”’ 

George P. Wilson has for some years been collecting Southern folk speech. Last year 
he completed a chapter on folk expressions in North Carolina for the Frank C. 
Brown Folklore Collection. (See also Newman White, ‘‘Work in Progress: 1947.’’) 

Carl Withers’ latest work has been a field study of a Cuban agricultural community, 
sponsored by the Viking Fund. He has collected more than 150 folk tales, of ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous origin,” in Spanish and English. 

Robert C. Wylder is studying the origin, transmission, and variation of folk songs 
from the Montana cattle country, for his Master’s thesis at Montana State Uni- 
versity. 


Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
Folklore Society annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a list of folklore projects newly undertaken or 
in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special studies, 
library and museum research, and field collecting. For pre- 
viously reported projects only specific progress, completion, 
or discontinuation will be noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in 
Progress: 1949"’ should be sent to Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by September 15. 




















INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the General Conference of the International Folk Music 
Council was held in Basel, Switzerland, September 13-18, 1948. The sessions are the 
object of a general report published in Bulletin No. 1 of the Council, October, 1948, 
and communicated to the Journal by Miss Maud Karpeles, Honorary Secretary. 

The Bulletin carries a report of the business affairs of the Council, including a 
special report of the Executive Board, adoption of the constitution, discussion of the 
publication of a journal, financial statement and budget, affiliation with the Inter- 
national Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore (cIAP), co-operation with UNESCO, 
plans for future festivals (Italy, 1949; Trinidad, 1952?) and the next conference 
(Montreal, 1950), preparation in conjunction with crap of a directory of folk music 
organizations, creation of a bureau of information, and the issuance of a manual for 
collectors. 

The following officers were re-elected: Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, United Kingdom, 
President; Mr. P. Lorenzen, Denmark, and Dr. A. Marinus, Belgium, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mr. W. S. Gwynn Williams, United Kingdom, Treasurer; Miss Maud Kar- 
peles, United Kingdom, Secretary. Dr. Duncan Emrich, United States delegate, and 
official representative of the American Folklore Society, was re-elected to the Execu- 
tive Board along with eleven other members representing Brazil, East Africa, France, 
Greece, Hungary, Norway, Turkey, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and Jugo- 
slavia. 

Twelve papers and public lectures were given, and several more were read by title 
only. Most topics treated were of general interest, indicating common problems con- 
fronting folk song scholars in all countries. It is the hope of the Council that these 
problems will be resolved through the various activities of this international group, 
including publication of a folk song journal, planned for 1949. Inquiries concerning 
membership in the Council, the journal, and other services of the organization should 
be directed to the Secretary, Miss Maud Karpeles, 26 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W. 5, England. 


INTERNATIONAL FoLK Music CounNcIL 
Constitution 


1. Name. The name of the organization shall be The International Folk Music 
Council. 


It is understood that the term ‘Folk Music’’ includes Folk Song and Folk Dance. 


2. Affiliation with the International Commission on Folk Arts and Folk Lore (c1aP). 
(a) In order to insure the co-ordination of the activities of the Council with 
those of the International Commission on Folk Arts and Folk Lore (cIAP) 
and its affiliated bodies, the Council shall be affiliated to and shall seek the 
co-operation of cIAP. (b) CIAP shall be invited to appoint a representative to the 
Council. 

3. Objects. The objects of the Council shall be: (a) To assist in the preservation, 
dissemination and practice of the folk music of all countries. (b) To further 
the comparative study of folk music. (c) To promote understanding and friend- 
ship between nations through the common interest of folk music. 
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Functions. The functions with which the Council will concern itself shall in- 
clude: (a) The organization and encouragement of International Festivals and 
Conferences of folk music. (b) The establishment of a bureau of information, 
and the circulation and exchange of information by means of publications. 
(c) The survey of the folk music of all countries. (d) The creation of inter- 
national archives of folk music and the encouragement of existing archives, 
both international and national. (e) The interchange of lecturers, dancers, 
singers, and instrumentalists, and of films, records, publications, etc. (f) The 
encouragement of film and radio performances of authentic folk music. 


. Membership. The membership of the Council shall consist of: (a) Delegates; 


(b) Correspondents; (c) Subscribers. 


. Delegates. (a) Delegates shall consist of representatives appointed by Govern- 


ments, National Committees or Learned Societies. (b) Each delegation may 
consist of several members of any one country but shall have only one vote. 


. Correspondents. (a) Experts and representatives of folk music organizations 


shall be appointed as Correspondents by the Executive Board. (b) Corre- 
spondents may attend and take part in the meetings of the General Conference 
but are not entitled to vote unless as the representative of their delegations. 


. Subscribers. (a) Persons who wish to further the objects of the Council shall 


be registered as Subscribers on payment of a minimum subscription to be 
determined by the General Conference. (b) Subscribers shall be entitled to 
such privileges as may from time to time be determined by the Executive 
Board. 


. Management. The Management of the Council shall be vested in a General 


Conference and an Executive Board. 

General Conference. (a) The membership of the General Conference shall con- 
sist of the Delegates and Correspondents. (b) The General Conference shall 
normally meet at least every three years. (c) Extraordinary meetings shall be 
convened by the Executive Board, if deemed necessary, or if demanded by a 
minimum of ten delegations. (d) The General Conference shall elect the Officers 
and the members of the Executive Board. 

Executive Board. (a) The Executive Board shall consist of the Officers and 
twelve members, all of whom shall be Delegates or Correspondents. (b) Nomi- 
nations may be made by the Executive Board or by any delegation. All nomina- 
tions by delegations must be sent to the Secretary in writing in time to be 
included in the agenda of the meeting at which the election is to be made. 
(c) Members of the Executive Board, including the Officers, shall retire at the 
end of three years, but shall be eligible for re-election. (d) In the event of the 
death or resignation of any of its members the Executive Board may appoint 
a substitute to fill the vacancy. (e) The Executive Board may co-opt from 
among the Delegates and Correspondents not more than three members in 
addition to those elected by the General Conference. (f) The Executive Board 
shall meet at least once each year at a time and place to be determined by the 
Officers in consultation with the members of the Board. Should urgent matters 
arise in between meetings, the Officers may take a vote by correspondence. 
(g) The members of the Executive Board shall exercise the powers delegated 
to them by the General Conference on behalf of the Conference as a whole and 
not as representatives of their respective delegations. 

Officers. (a) The Officers shall include a President and Secretary. A Treasurer 
and Vice-Presidents may also be appointed. (b) The Secretary shall combine 
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the duties of Secretary and Treasurer unless a Treasurer is appointed. (c) The 
Officers shall be ex-officio members of all Sub-Committees. 

13. Relationship with International Organizations. The Council may establish co- 
operation with international organizations concerned with folk art and may 
seek affiliation with such organizations. 

14. Festivals. (a) An International Festival shall normally be held every three 
years. (b) The date and place of the Festival shall be determined by the Dele- 
gates either at a meeting of the General Conference or by a majority vote 
taken by correspondence. 

15. Conferences. (a) A Conference on the artistic, social and scientific aspects of the 
subject shall normally form part of the Festival programme. (b) The Council 
may organize additional Conferences as occasion demands. 

16. Finance. (a) The Council shall be financed by (i) Subscriptions from Delega- 
tions, the amount to be determined by the General Conference; (ii) Individual 
subscriptions; (iii) Donations and endowments. (b) A statement of accounts 
shall be submitted by the Executive Board to the General Conference. 

17. Alterations in the Constitution. (a) No alterations shall be made in the Constitu- 
tion except at a meeting of the General Conference and with the approval of 
a majority of those present and voting. (b) Notice of any proposal to alter 
the Constitution shall be given in writing to the Secretary in time to be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the meeting at which the proposal is to be made. 


HEADQUARTERS: 26 Warwick Road, London, S.W. 5 
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The present healthy interest among folk song students in efforts to bring up 
to date, as it were, the study of folk-musical records has led to a revival of 
proposals for melodic classification or indexing. Some of the formally or in- 
formally proposed methods of dealing with the folk-tune items are: (1) 
classification according to melodic contours or phrase-registers; (2) classifica- 
tion by skeletonic outlines of tunes; (3) rendering of tune-items in a sort of 
code whose symbols would stand each for some commonplace musical pas- 
sage; and (4) alphabetical indexing of tunes (with or without numbering of 
each item) according to the intervals of their opening notes. Some of these 
proposals recapitulate suggestions made early in this century; two of them— 
the skeletal-outline classification, and alphabetical indexing—have been made 
the subject of studies exemplifying the methods to be employed. 

As Herzog said eleven years ago, the study of a tune begins, instead of 
ending, after it has been placed in some system or index. Presumably, any 
system to index or classify folk tunes would be useful in some degree to a 
student of comparative folk music, once its limitations were clearly under- 
stood. Of the methods mentioned above, the alphabetical index would seem 
especially feasible. Its most obvious advantage over the others lies in the fact 
that scholars could collaborate on it without the danger of fundamental dis- 
agreement about the placing of entries, the representation of a contour, or 
the constitution of a common formula. 

More important than any of these methods, however, is our attitude of 
mind toward them—our expectation of what they will reveal to students of 
folk song. At present, unless the writer is badly mistaken, there appears to be 
a feeling that with a general tune-index should come a great simplification of 
tune-study—so that the broad aspects of musical tradition would at once be 
clear to all workers with folk song, once a tool like the index were placed in 
their hands. Such expectations appear a little too sanguine. Doubtless an 
index would be helpful, especially because (if properly done) it would place 
a vast array of complete copies of tunes at a student’s disposal. Thus it 
would serve the student as a dictionary serves the philologian. 

Though a dictionary helps a philologist greatly, it does not prevent the 
philological journals from being full of discussions of individual words and 
linguistic processes. So a melodic index will not greatly decrease the labor of 
special studies concerned with the identity, the variant forms, and the inter- 
relations of these folk tunes—features which, to a student of our traditional 
melodies, are bound to be the most important things about them. Our folk 
airs have undergone so many adaptations and alterations—including changes 
of rhythm, pace and mode; transpositions of phrase and strain; truncations 
and lengthenings; and occasional apparent mergings or contaminations—that 
no system can be devised which would set them together according to their 
actual relationships in tradition. We must find out those relationships by de- 
tailed studies, and arguments from multitudes of juxtaposed musical exam- 
ples; there is no way out of it. An index will put the materials of such studies 
at our disposal; but it cannot reveal the meanings of those materials.—s.P.B. 
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THE DumsB WiFE:—For what light it will throw on the traditional career of the 
song, I am publishing here a version of ‘‘The Dumb Wife” which my mother Emily 
Knox Reynolds learned as a girl from a blind singing teacher in northern Pennsy]- 
vania. Its date is about 1840, making it almost one hundred years older than the 
version that Paul G. Brewster recorded in Indiana in 1937 and reported in a note in 
the Journal in 1944 (Vol. 57, pp. 282-283). 


“The Dumb Wife” 


There was a jolly blade 
That married a country maid 
And safely conducted her home, home, home. 
She was neat, she was smart, 
And she pleased him to his heart; 
But oh and alas she was dumb, dumb, dumb; 
She was dumb. 


To the doctor he did go, his skill for to know 
If he could make a woman speak 
That was dumb, dumb, dumb. 
“Tis the easiest part belonging to my art 
To make a woman speak 
That is dumb, dumb, dumb.” 
That is dumb. 


So the doctor he did bring, 
And he cut the hindering string 
And set at liberty her tongue, tongue, tongue. 
Then her tongue began to walk, 
And she began to talk; 
And he’d give all the world 
If she were dumb, dumb, dumb; 
She were dumb. 


To the doctor he did go 
For to relate his woe, 
Saying, ‘‘Doctor, oh Doctor, I’m undone, -done, -done. 
My wife she’s proved a scold, 
Her tongue she will not hold; 
Oh I'd give all the world, if she were dumb, dumb, dumb; 
She were dumb.” 


“'Tis the easiest part belonging to my art 
To make a woman speak 
That is dumb, dumb, dumb. 
But ‘tis out the power of man; 
Let him do the best he can 
To make a scolding woman hold her tongue, tongue, tongue; 
Hold her tongue. 


EmiLy K. REYNOLDS 
1315 No. Beverly Glen, 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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P’NOBLUMS:—There are many explanations of the origin of the Southern dish known 
by the alternate names of hush puppy or monobilie. In fact, most Negro cooks claim 
to have invented it. Made from corn meal, flour, baking powder, onions, and water, 
it is rolled into a sort of croquette and fried in left-over fish fat to become a tasty ac- 
companiment of any really complete fish fry. 

At Lake Iamonia, Florida, I recently came across a version of the beginning of this 
food from our cook, Aunt Rachel, an aged colored woman who is believed to date 
from Civil War days. Her story, as she told it to me on February 20, 1948, is that 
years ago, after she had been cooking at fish fries for more than thirty years, she re- 
turned home one night after an especially hard day’s work and went to bed very sick, 
feeling ready to die; but, she said, ‘‘Ah fell ’sleep at las’. Den de Lawd cum to me in 
my stakle [her word for dream] and call me down to da edge o’ de lake. When Ah 
gits dere Ah hear de Lawd say to me: ‘Turn your bread aroun’!’ Den He tell me how to 
make p’noblums.”’ [This term appears to be a variant of monobilies. Rachel never uses 
hush puppy, the word coined probably to suggest a substitute for fish thrown to quiet 
hungry dogs at a fish fry.] ‘‘An’,’”’ Aunt Rachel continued, ‘“‘Ah been makin’ um evah 
since. Ah paraded um all ’roun’ da country. Ya cain’ go nowheres without ya see 
p’noblums.—Folks asks me why mah fish ain’ got bones. They ain’ fish. They’s 
p'noblums'” 

J. RussELL REAVER 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


ConneEcTICUT CHAT:—My Connecticut Yankee Grandmother’s conversation was 
liberally salted with phrases and sayings typical of Early New England. Apt and 
pungent, this terminology seems worthy of preservation. 

Upon seeing a dingy washing hung to dry, Grandmother would remark, ‘‘Those 
clothes look as though they had been washed in a mud puddle and dried on a grid- 
iron.” 

Talkative children at the table were sternly admonished with, ‘‘Let your victuals 
stop your mouth.” 

“She steps around all day in a peck measure”’ was Grandmother's phrase concern- 
ing anyone who worked in a haphazard, inefficient manner. 

“Tt tastes like water bewitched and coffee begrutched”’ (begrudged) was a charac- 
terization applied to weak coffee. 

“She wears ’em to mill and to meetin’.”” Disapprovingly, Gram would observe if 
anyone appeared in their ‘‘Sunday-go-to-meetin’ "’ clothes on a week day. 

“A thin person was ‘Thin as a June shad”; a short person was ‘‘Sawed off and 
hammered down.” 

A room in confusion or disorder resembled ‘‘A Hoorah’s nest.” 

All of the following self descriptive phrases were used in every day talk: ‘‘Cross as 
two sticks” or ‘‘Cross as a bear with a sore nose”’; ‘‘Madder than a wet hen”; “Un- 
easy as a hen on a hot griddle’; ‘‘Hotter than Tophet’’; ‘‘A smidgeon,” a small 
amount; “‘meachin”’ to appear ailing, pale or drawn; ‘‘Closer than a bark on a tree,”’ 
stingy; ‘“‘doesn’t amount to a hill o’ beans,” of small value. 

The devil was referred to as ‘‘Old Ned” or “Old Scratch.” 

“Lally-gaggin’”” was Grandmother's word for love-making, and ‘‘Soft Soapin’”’ 


meant paying compliments with an ulterior motive. 
‘“‘Mares tails and fishes scales, Sailors start to shorten sails,’’ was a weather proph- 
et’s rhyme, of which Grandma had dozens, most of which are too common to be 
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of interest. The above version differs from any which are listed in Botkin’s Treasury 
of New England Folklore. 

Mrs. ROBERT WILLIAMS 
33 Fair Street, 
Walling ford, Conn. 


THE MortaL WHO MarRIED A MERMAN:—Among the Coos Indians of the Oregon 
coast is an old folk tale which has interesting parallels with the Danish folk tale used 
by Matthew Arnold in his poem, ‘“‘A Forsaken Merman.” 

In the Indian story, a merman took a mortal for his wife. She had lived with her 
five brothers in a village near the seashore, had refused all suitors, and had the 
custom of swimming alone every day in a little creek. She had given virgin birth to a 
son who cried constantly while in the house but, curiously, stopped crying whenever 
he was taken outdoors. One evening a merman appeared, claimed to be the father 
of her child, and persuaded her to accompany him to his home. Holding her child 
in one arm, she clung to the merman’s belt and closed her eyes, as he directed. Soon 
they arrived at an Indian village at the bottom of the sea. Her husband, the girl dis- 
covered, was one of the five sons of the chief of the village. 

As the child of the Indian maiden and the merman grew up, he enjoyed playing 
with the arrows which his mother made for him. She told him that his five uncles 
living on the land had many arrows. One day mother and son persuaded the merman 
to permit her to go up to the land to get some arrows. Wrapped in the hides of 
five sea otters, she started upwards early one morning. 

The Indians of her native village, thinking she was a real otter, shot at her again 
and again. As the arrows could not harm her, she soon had gathered a large number. 
At last her oldest brother recognized her, gave her as many arrows as she could 
carry, and watched her return to her husband and child. The next morning, just as 
the woman had promised her brother, a whale appeared on the beach near his 
home, to be divided among her kinsmen and friends. 

Not long after, the woman arrived with the merman and their son for a visit in 
the seaside village. By this time part of her shoulders had turned into the shoulders 
of a sea-serpent. The woman was never seen again, but long afterwards many sea 
serpents came into the harbor for arrows. They never returned, but every summer 
and winter for many years, two whales were put ashore as a gift to the relatives on 
land.! 

The ultimate source of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘A Forsaken Merman,” say C. B. 
Tinker and H. F. Lowry, is an old Danish ballad. Whether the English poet knew the 
story through Hans Christian Andersen’s version in his autobiography or through 
George Borrow’s translation ‘‘is not readily determined.’ In both versions a maiden, 
while wandering alone on the shore, was lured away by a merman who rose out of the 
sea. 

According to Hans Christian Andersen, she remained with the merman at the 
bottom of the sea for seven years and bore him seven children. Then one day while 
rocking the youngest in his cradle, she heard the church bells ringing, ‘‘and a longing 
seized her to go to church.” With tears and prayers she persuaded the merman to 
take her to shore. As she entered the church, ail the holy images turned their faces 
to the walls. “She was affrighted and would not return, although the little ones in 
her home below were weeping.” 

According to George Borrow’s translation of an old Danish ballad, the mortal 


1 Leo J. Frachtenberg, ed., ‘Traditions of the Coos Indians of the Oregon Coast,” JA F, 22 
(1909), 25-41. The stories were collected in 1903 and freely translated by Hull St. Clair. 
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(Grethe) and the merman had five children. After a long time the sound of church 
bells caused her to beg, with tears, to return to land so that she might attend church. 
The merman entreated her not to forget her children, and three times he went to the 
land to beg her to return to them. But Grethe stayed with her parents, and the for- 
saken merman had to care for his children alone at the bottom of the sea.? 

The chief difference in the incidents of the two stories is that in the Indian folk 
tale the merman is not forsaken, whereas in the Danish tale his mortal wife leaves 
him. Probably that difference, like the arrows and the sea otters, the church bells 
and the religious images, is due to differences in culture. Frequent in the myths of 
the Indians of the Pacific Northwest are references to the long ago time when people 
and animals, birds and trees and rocks, all spoke the same language. Because that is 
Indian tradition, it seems logical (although Indian folk tales are not always logical) 
that a mortal of ancient times should be contented with a merman in the bottom of 
the sea. 

It would be interesting to know what similar topographical features along the 
Oregon coast and the Jutland coast, or what similar experiences among peoples far 
apart both geographically and ethnologically gave rise to these parallel folk tales of 
the mortal who married a merman. 

Exxia E. Clark 
State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


CHILD BALLApDs:—As I am in the process of preparing a work containing individual 
bibliographies and studies of all the surviving Child ballads in America, I should 
appreciate it if any information concerning existing texts of the following Child 
ballads were forwarded to me at Yarrow Street, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: ‘‘Proud 
Lady Margaret” (47), ‘‘Kitchie Boy”’ (252), ‘‘Gay Goshawk” (96), ‘‘Captain Car” 
(178), ‘‘Dick o the Cow”’ (185), “‘The Gardner” (219). 

TRISTRAM P, COFFIN 
Yarrow Street, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


?C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (Oxford University Press, 
1940), pp. 129-32. 
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SoutH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE AssocIATION:—Folklore was prominently 
featured at the eighteenth annual meeting of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, held November 26-27 at Floride State University, Tallahassee. The fol- 
lowing papers were presented at the special folklore section meeting: ‘‘Glimpses of 
History in Southern Folk Songs,”’ Arthur P. Hudson, University of North Carolina; 
“On the Classification of Folklore,’’ Ralph S. Boggs, University of Miami; ‘‘Folk- 
lore and Sociology,’’ John M. Maclachlan, University of Florida; ‘Folk Speech in 
North Carolina,’’ George P. Wilson, The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina; ‘“‘The German Cousin of Frog Went A-Courting,’’ George Pullen 
Jackson, Vanderbilt University. At the Folklore Breakfast R. E. Whitehouse, Uni- 
versity of Miami, gave an illustrated lecture: ‘Colombia Folk Ways.” 


FOLKLORE CoursEs:—Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
announces the creation of a Department of Folklore, one of the first such departments 
in America. Dr. Alfred Shoemaker heads the department and offers the following 
courses. Introduction to Folklore, General American and European Folklore, Folklore 
of Southeastern Pennsylvania, and Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore. 

A special ‘‘short course’ in American Folklore will be offered at Columbia Univer- 
sity, beginning in February, by Dr. Benjamin A. Botkin. Illustrative material will be 
provided by visiting folk singers and other performers. 


JAPANESE FOLKLORE:—Miss Hiroko Ikeda of Tokyo, Japan, a member of the 
Folklore Institute of Japan, with headquarters in Tokyo, has come to America for 
study in folklore and anthropology. She began her work at Miami University and has 
recently been offered a graduate fellowship at Indiana University. At the annual 
meeting of the American Folklore Society Miss Ikeda was introduced and spoke 
briefly on the status of folklore studies in Japan with attention to Japanese folklore 
bibliography. 


MopDERN LANGUAGE AsSOCIATION:—Three papers were delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Popular Literature Section of the Modern Language of America, held 
in New York on December 30, 1948. They are: ‘‘Florida Folk Songs as Significant 
Cultural and Social Documents,’”’ Alton C. Morris, University of Florida; ‘‘U. S. 
Naval Jargon and Slang,’’ Eli Sobel, University of California at Los Angeles; ‘‘The 
Proverb: Rabelais and Cervantes,’’ Eleanor S. O’Kane, Hollins College. 


NEw York FOLKLorE Society:—The New York Folklore Society held another of 
its public meetings in New York City on January 22nd. The meeting, planned by 
the New York City Committee under the direction of Benjamin A. Botkin, was held 
at the New York Historical Society's auditorium. The following papers were pre- 
sented: ‘‘Some Aspects of Political Folklore,’’ by A. A. Hartwell; ‘Editing the Folk- 
lore Dictionary,’’ Maria Leach; ‘‘Phantom Ships,” Ralph Childs; “A Tribute to 
Bobby Edwards,” Moritz Jagendorf. Edith Allaire sang a number of American folk 
songs. 


FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAPHY :—Because of the growing body of writing on folklore in 
popular magazines, the American Folklore Society plans to inaugurate this year a 
special bibliographical section, ‘‘Folklore in Periodical Literature.’’ Richard M. 
Dorson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, will serve as bibliographer. 
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Communications concerning articles appearing in popular magazines, local historical 
journals, and scientific journals and periodicals of all kinds should be sent to Dr. 
Dorson. Bibliographical data should include the name of the author, title of the 
article, and the name of the journal, together with volume number, the number and 
pagination of the issue. 


PERSONALIA:—Professor Melville J. Herskovitz, Northwestern University, has 
been named editor of the American Anthropologist and has already assumed his new 
duties. He will continue to serve as the African specialist on the editorial staff of the 
Journal. 


OrFicErs:—Officers of the American Folklore Society for 1949 are listed on Cover 
II of the Journal. Committees for the year will be announced in the proceedings of 
the sixtieth annual meeting of the Society, to appear in the April-June number. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS:—The Library of Congress has entered into a working 
arrangement with the International Commission on Folk Art and Folklore (crAP) 
that provides an exchange of information and services. This arrangement grows out 
of Dr. Duncan Emrich’s trip to Paris in the fall of 1947. The exchange of information 
and services between the International Folk Music Council and crap is noted else- 
where in this number of the Journal. 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The $250 Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1949 1s open 
to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in Amert- 
can universities or colleges at any time during the calendar year. 
The prize will be awarded to the student presenting the best collection 
of American folklore, gathered from primary sources, written up 
in publishable form, and submitted as a piece of original research. 
Theses and dissertations meeting the above requirements are eligible 
for consideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a 
letter setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, 
together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, 
bibliographical information, etc., etc—supplied by others. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on good quality paper, double-spaced. 
All entries become the property of the American Folklore Society 
and will not be returned. Manuscripts must be in the hands of 
Dr. MacEdward Leach, Secretary of the American Folklore 
Society, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, on or before 
January 15, 1950. 




















REVIEWS 





Burl Ives. A Collection of Ballads and Folk Songs. (Personality Series. Album No. 
A-407. New York: Decca Records, Inc., 1945. 4 ten-inch records. [Notes, edited by 
Allen (sic) Lomax, missing in copy received for review.]) Contents: ‘Old Dan 
Tucker,” ‘“‘The Erie Canal,” ‘‘Dublin City,’’ ‘Cockle Shells,”’ ‘“The Fox,” ‘‘Lolly- 
Too-Dum,” ‘‘The Eddystone Light,” ‘‘Hullabaloo-Belay,” ‘‘Venezuela,” ‘‘Aunt 
Rhody,” ‘‘Saturday Night,’’ ‘‘Nicodemus.”’ 

Josh White. Ballads and Blues. (Personality Series. Album No. A-447. New York: 
Decca Records, Inc., 1946. 4 ten-inch records). Contents: ‘I Gave My Love a 
Cherry,” ‘‘The Lass with the Delicate Air,”’ ‘‘Evil-hearted Man,’’ ‘‘Nobody Knows 
You When You Are Down and Out,” ‘Frankie and Johnny,” ‘‘John Henry,” 
“Sometime,” ‘Strange Fruit.” 

Burl Ives. Ballads and Folk Songs, Volume II. (Personality Series. Album No. A-431. 
New York: Decca Records, Inc., 1947. 4 ten-inch records). Contents: ‘Turtle 
Dove,” ‘‘Devil’s Nine Questions,’’ ‘‘No Wood Fire,”’ ‘‘10,o00 Miles,”’ ‘‘My Good 
Old Man,” ‘‘Po’ Boy,” “I’m Sad and I’m Lonely,” ‘‘Down in the Valley,’’ ‘‘Cow- 
boy’s Lament.” 

Richard Dyer-Bennett, Twentieth Century Minstrel. American Folk Music Series. 
Edited by Alan Lomax. (Personality Series. Album No. A-573. New York: Decca 
Records, Inc., 1947. 4 ten-inch records). Contents: ‘‘The Devil and the Farmer's 
Wife,” ‘Eggs and Marrowbone”’ (these two missing in copy received for review),”’ 
“Vilikens and his Dinah,”’ ‘“‘The Willow Tree,” ‘“‘The Old Maid,’ ‘‘Early One 
Morning,” ‘“‘Swapping Song,” ‘“‘Greensleeves,”’ ‘‘Oh Sally my Dear.” 


To the unwary let it be said: the designation ‘‘Personality Series’’ means that prime 
emphasis in these albums is upon the performers rather than upon the songs. These 
latter—with few exceptions derived from folklore—become mere vehicles for the 
projection of the singer’s personality by means of excellence of vocalisation, novelty 
of accompaniment (mostly guitar), and all the many devices of platform and micro- 
phone art. The albums are, therefore, of interest to readers of the Journal as sources 
for the study not of ‘“‘what has been”’ but rather of ‘‘what is coming to be.” For they 
represent one of the most potent means for the artful re-insemination of vast sections 
of the American people with a heritage of their own dominant majority, a process that 
cannot but affect profoundly the nature of what the folklorists of tomorrow will call 
“folklore’”’ upon the North American continent. 

To one such as this reviewer, who has acquired a strong distaste for the pretenses 
and affectations of platform exhibitions and an equally strong love for the unpre- 
tentiousness and unaffectedness of oral tradition, it is only too tempting to unleash 
a blast of resentment against the prettifying and distortion of folk material that goes 
on in making current fashions of ‘‘folksinging”’ pay for themselves out of the pockets 
of those who accept such performances as these as the real thing. But deep as this 
resentment may be and as valid to those who feel it—as many of the readers of this 
Journal surely do—it must be regarded as only one of the many considerations in- 
volved in the attempt to evaluate the really complex processes of hybridization and 
acculturation we are all involved in. Furthermore, resentment and admiration may 
be the flavor of criticism, but not its substance. 

All three of the ‘‘personalities’’ in view here are known to be excellent musicians. 
Ives and Dyer-Bennett have fine natural voices, considerably cultivated; White 
plays a fine blues-guitar. Ives and White are reaching upward from beginnings in 
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oral tradition; Dyer-Bennett is stooping down from an ivory tower of his own con- 
struction. All three are, in short, artists. And artists, like other people, must live. 
They live primarily by meeting the current requirements of a public. It can be only 
secondarily that they may attempt to change these requirements. The pretenses and 
affectations we resent in their performances are almost supreme among these require- 
ments. If an artist does not exhibit them, he has little or no chance for the ‘‘big money.” 
To resent this situation is only to resent our own culture and its carriers, including 
ourselves, and gets us nowhere. We should and must register it, but quickly pass on 
to other matters. 

In the larger picture, the function of these and similar albums becomes clearer. 
We do not know just how or to what extent the study of folklore and its stepchild, 
the popularization of materials collected by the study and the near-study, affect folk- 
lore itself. When, however, a movement attains such momentum and is implemented 
by such powerful technical innovations as radio, film and disc, as is the current fash- 
ion of singing and composing folk songs and pseudo-folk songs, it becomes a ponder- 
able datum for the study itself. 

The diversity of treatment of the materials found in these albums is astonishing. 
Except for a pardonable belaboring of pretty singing, Ives is still within hailing dis- 
tance of oral tradition in many instances, as, e.g., in ‘‘Po’ Boy,” ‘‘Down in the Valley,” 
“Cowboy’s Lament”’ (‘‘Streets of Laredo”’)’ as is White in ‘John Henry” and “Evil- 
hearted Man” and Dyer-Bennett (almost) in ‘‘The Old Maid.” The first two go com- 
pletely overboard in the fanciful constructions ‘‘My Good Old Man” (highly effective) 
and “Strange Fruit” (highly ineffective). Some other items, not to this reviewer's 
knowledge, solidly bedded in oral tradition in the United States, are included, such as, 
“Greensleeves,” ‘‘Venezuela,”’ ‘Lass with the Delicate Air,’’ “‘Nicodemus’’ (composed 
by H. C. Work). There are, on the one hand, attempts to out-folk the folk, as in 
White’s “I Gave my Love a Cherry” (straight out of Sharp, 144A) and to be more 
precious than the precious, as in Dyer-Bennett’s ‘‘The Lonely Willow Tree’”’ (‘‘... 
lonelee weelow tree’’). One’s disgust at these all-too-frequent breaches of good taste 
make one ashamed not so much of the artist, who is floundering in a commercial maze, 
as of the public that acclaims him and the record manufacturers who fatten on this 
acclaim. 

What we may hope these excellent singers will eventually learn, is that they have 
artistic as well as commercial opportunities beyond their prime objective of immediate 
success in meeting the requirements of a current fashion—opportunities more con- 
sistent not only with folklore but also with the fine art of music. Granted they must 
first accept a trend, they should realize that they may also stake out claims for defin- 
ing a trend. They need not only follow; they may aspire to lead. 

To comprehend this possibility they might contemplate the following almost curi- 
ous situation. During the past 100 years, Anglo-American folk music has been de- 
liberately pushed aside, as ‘‘hick-stuff,’”’ by protagonists of the fine art of music. The 
two idioms were technically and culturally opposed in many ways. The richly uphol- 
stered romanticism of cosmopolitan concert music could not tolerate the bare, un- 
adorned, almost classic simplicity of folk art—and vice versa. 

Now, however, the vanguard of contemporary fine-art composition has come to 
prize certain factors in music above all others—the strong, bare, almost hard, melodic 
line, the austere harmonic and contrapuntal fabric, the steady tempo, the avoidance 
of sentimental dramatization of detail, in short, emphasis upon the very qualities that 
most distinguish the broad traditions of American folk song. It is not strange that 
this rapprochement is taking place at the present time. It is strange that it is so 
rarely recognized. 
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The technical process under discussion is, then, hybridization of folk art and fine 
art music idioms. Folk and popular idioms have already been well mixed in the 
United States—first, in the nineteenth-century compositions of Foster, Emmett, 
Russell, Work, et al., second, in the filtering of these back into oral tradition, third, 
in twentieth-century jazz and swing, blues and boogie-woogie, and, fourth, in the al- 
ready observable filtering of these back into oral tradition. The present efforts of 
Messrs. Ives, White, Dyer-Bennett and their confréres have been on the cards for a 
long time. Parallel activities in Europe ran the whole length of the nineteenth century. 
The delay in the New World may have been on account of the general lag in colonial 
culture. But it may also have been on account of the technological innovations of 
radio, sound-film and disc, which have kept nineteenth-century music romanticism 
artificially alive beyond its day. 

Our devotees of ‘“‘folksinging’’ must, we suppose, do just what they are doing, if 
only out of historical necessity. We may hope, however, that they will presently real- 
ize that the gap between folk art and twentieth-century ethos is much smaller and 
easier to bridge than that between folk art and nineteenth-century pathos, and, in 
addition, that this is not a backward but a forward step, which, if they take it, will 
bring them even wider acclaim. 

CHARLES SEEGER 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


Anthologie du Folklore Haitien, By Remy Bastien. (Mexico, D. F.: Acta Anthropo- 
logica, I: 4. March, 1946. Pp. 118. Glossary; bibliography; index. $1.50.) 


The thirty-one tales in this monograph by the Secretary-General and Assistant in 
the Bureau of Ethnology of Haiti are classified under headings previously utilized by 
Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain and Elsie C. Parsons. These include the Polydorus theme 
of child-killing and revenge, the Fatal Discovery, the Disguised Devil, the etiological 
tale, Bouki and Malice stories, and the Too Heavy Burden theme. One encounters 
fabulous animals, miraculous excapes from death, a man so rich that he no longer 
said bonjour to anyone, devils, God, zombies, and loups garous. Proveniences and 
informants are listed, and comments on variations are given for a number of stories. 
Brief ethnographical discussions follow certain tales and there are several references 
to distribution in the West Indies. 

It is interesting that vodun is mentioned only rarely in the tales. The reviewer found 
this true in the tales he collected several years ago in northern Haiti. Certainly the 
peasants have enough information concerning the loas (vodun gods) and they spend 
much time thinking about them and discussing them, but beliefs concerning these 
deities seem to have been poured into songs and rites rather than into tales. When 
Bastien interrogated his informants on this point, they invariably said: “ ‘Ogoun, 
Bamballah (Damballah) et Legba ne peuvent faire des contes, ils constituent quelque 
chose 4 part’.”’ 

Bastien comments briefly on the fragmentation and contamination of tales, the 
latter due to Haitian emigration to Cuba and the Dominican Republic, the American 
Occupation of 1915-1934, the substitution of lieutenant or captain for king or prince 
because of the great importance of the military officer in the village, and the tendency 
of a story-teller to lengthen a tale in order to enhance his reputation. 

The author makes brief reference to the importance of tales in the education of 
the young. The stories reflect rather accurately the mores of the peasants with their 
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endorsement of suspicion, cunning, and lies, but also of discretion, politeness’ and 
modesty. The former behavior is explained in terms of the systematic exploitation 
of the peasant. In his next work on Haitian folklore, Bastien plans to analyze tales 
and proverbs minutely in a tentative evaluation of their réle in the personality de- 
velopment of both country and city men. 

One hundred and seventy-four riddles are arranged alphabetically, although it is 
pointed out that if the subjects dealt with were included under such rubrics as ‘‘Bot- 
any and Agriculture,” ‘‘“Geography and Natural Phenomena,” ‘‘Sexuality,”’ etc., more 
than sixty per cent would fall in the first category. There is no discussion of riddle 
diffusion in the Antilles, but the reader is referred to the table prepared by Elsie C. 
Parsons in Folklore of the Antilles, French and English, MAFS, Vol. 26, Part 3, 1943. 

One hundred and eleven interesting proverbs are included here, half of them from 
the collection by J. J. Audain and d’Edmond Chenet. 

The tales are presented in French, the riddles and proverbs are in Créole with 
translations and commentaries in French. 

This is a delightful addition to the previously published collections of Haitian folk- 
lore by Price Mars, M. J. Herskovits, E. C. Parsons, S. Comhaire-Sylvain, Georges 
Sylvain, Harold Courlander, J. J. Audain and E. Chenet, and others. 

GEORGE E. SIMPSON 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Moche. A Peruvian Coastal Community. By John Gillin. (Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology, Publication No. 3. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1945. 
Pp. viii+ 166. 26 plates; 8 text figures; 1 map; glossary; bibliography; index. $1.00.) 

Empire's Children. The People of Tzintzuntzan. By George M. Foster, assisted by 
Gabriel Ospina. (Institute of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 6. Washington, 
D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1948. Pp. 297. 16 plates; 31 tables; 1 map; index.) 


The Institute of Social Anthropology is providing, in its series of publications, ma- 
terial for the understanding of the varied rural communities of Latin America. While 
primarily descriptive ethnographic accounts stressing aspects of acculturation, they 
nevertheless contain valuable materials for the folklorist and as such are considered 
here. 

Tzintzuntzan, the former capital of the Tarascan Empire located in the State of 
Michoacan, Mexico, is the subject of the report by Foster and Ospina. The study is 
derived from joint fieldwork of the Institute of Social Anthropology and the Escuela 
Nacional de Antropologia of Mexico. The contents include a description of pre-Con- 
quest ethnography, a history of early Spanish contacts, recent history, and a rich ac- 
count of contemporary life in the pueblo. An important feature of the report is ample 
statistical documentation of the contemporary account of the community, in part 
due to the fact that the period of observation extended over fourteen months. 

Though a collection of folk tales gathered during the course of the fieldwork is 
to be given as a separate paper, this volume is also an important source for the ma- 
terial of folklore. One major contribution is in the field of crafts where a full descrip- 
tion of pottery making, a major industry in Tzintzuntzan, is to be found. The de- 
scription of the use of a mold technique in the manufacture of pottery is perhaps the 
best now available. But aside from the competent technical description of processes, 


“an important section gives an account of the development by a potter and her daugh- 


ter of a new type of tableware, /oza blanca or “‘white pottery.’’ The techniques in- 
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volved are not new, but were learned by the mother in Quiroga and then imported 
to Tzintzuntzan and modernized in regard to form and decoration. Under the stim- 
ulus of the daughter it has become popular and commercially successful. The tech- 
niques were taught to other potters in the pueblo but never fully accepted. The ac- 
count of the rise of this new ware and its rejection by other potters in the pueblo, ap- 
parently through lack of sufficient technical skill, provides interesting data on the 
mechanisms involved in the development of a craft industry. 

It would be interesting to have further information on the development of this 
ware since at present nearly the only source of information on factors surrounding 
the rise of a pottery tradition consists of the craft revival at the pueblo of San IIde- 
fonso in New Mexico. The situation at Tzintzuntzan should give an opportunity for 
generalization. If the loza blanca should eventually become one of the accepted wares, 
we shall have further documentation that the réle of the gifted individual in bringing 
about cultural innovations is an extremely important one. 

It is a far cry from the continuity with the prehistoric past to be seen among the 
Tarascans of Tzintzuntzan to the modern representatives of the Mochica described in 
John Gillin’s monograph on Moche. Unlike the Tarascans who retain not only their 
language but many other elements of their Indian culture, the people of Moche may 
be spoken of as ‘‘Indian’”’ only in a racial sense while culturally they belong, according 
to Gillin, to a ‘“‘Creole’”’ culture. The Creole culture, as Gillin designates the mixed 
European and Indian culture of Latin America which is predominantly European in 
tone, is described as just in process of consolidation at Moche. In general, it has many 
common elements throughout Latin America because of the mutual partial derivation 
from Spain, and in Peru is developing into a national culture. The volume presents 
acculturational material illustrating this point. While the description of the village 
is comprehensive, the data are primarily of interest from a sociological and economic 
viewpoint. Aside from a strong development of witchcraft, of which an adequate de- 
scription is given, there are relatively few aboriginal elements. 

A short section is inserted among the material on sustenance and basic economy 
dealing with the neighboring fishing village of Haunchaco located on the coast about 
seventeen kilometers northwest of the coastal section of Moche. Huanchaco, like 
Moche, is overlaid, though possibly not as heavily, with colonial and modern Spanish 
culture. The techniques of fishing and ceremonies connected with it, however, provide 
interesting material whose origin, either in Spanish or native culture, is not clear. 
As an example, a challenging problem is provided by the method of distribution of 
the catch of a fishing boat. A sailboat ordinarily carries a crew of about four men. 
Fishing from this boat is by means of nets, of which from four to as many as twenty 
may be carried. Two of the nets might belong to the owner of the boat, and the re- 
mainder to other individuals. As each net is drawn in, the fish are marked by a dis- 
tinctive knife cut to identify them as coming from that net. Upon return to shore a 
division of the catch takes place. One half of the fish from each net belong to the owner 
of the net while the remaining half is divided so that each individual in the crew and 
the owner of the boat receive an equal share. In this and other aspects of the fishing 
practices we have distinctive customs where a comparative study would contribute 
valuable information both on the origin of the customs and possibly an insight into 
the dynamics of culture change and fusion. 

The monographs of the Institute of Social Anthropology deserve careful investiga- 
tion as a fruitful source of material and research problems. 

Davin A. BAERREIS 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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The American West. A Treasury of Stories, Legends, Narratives, Songs and Ballads 
of the American West. Edited with an Introduction by William Targ. (Cleveland: 
World Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xii+5o91. $2.75.) 


The subtitle of William Targ’s The American West perhaps leads the folklorist to 
expect more of oral tradition than is actually provided in this ‘‘treasury of stories, 
legends, narratives, songs and ballads.” It is chiefly stocked with stories of the rip- 
roaring, quick-shooting, hard-riding frontier, in which the lover of westerns gets 
plenty for his money. He gets lean, swift writing, spreading chronologically from Ir- 
ving to the pulps, and needing no apology whatever its period or its type may be. 

The folklore in this collection comes two ways—straight and between the lines. 
In the section on songs and ballads it is straight. It is unfortunate that it is incom- 
plete through its failure to include music, which would have added to the flavor of 
a flavorsome book. However, after a collector’s note quoted from John Lomax, the 
words of thirty songs are given. Of these nineteen are from Lomax, five from Sand- 
burg. The reader will find such old favorites as ‘‘Home on the Range,” ‘‘I Ride an 
Old Paint,” ‘‘As I walked out in the streets of Laredo,”’ ‘‘The Cowboy’s Dream,” 
and many others. A few selections from straight folklore come in other parts of the 
book. J. Frank Dobie’s ‘‘The Mystery of the Palo Duro” is a good Mexican treasure 
story, dream and ghostly voice and all, with up-to-date explanation in terms of the 
unconscious. 

Elsewhere the folklore is background. The reader will find much of Navajo custom 
and belief in Oliver LaFarge’s tragic story of the affair between a Navajo school girl 
and a trader. Haniel Long’s “‘Pifiones’’ conveys the taste and smell and exhilaration 
of fall weather in pifion country. ‘‘Gentlemen on Horseback” from Ruth Laughlin 
Barker’s Cabaleros gives the picture of the man who was more important to the 
Southwest than the conqueror, the caballero who ‘“‘could look to any horizon and know 
that it included his grant from the King.”’ Valuable for its background for western 
tradition is the history of the stagecoach as traced by Captain William Banning and 
George Hugh Banning. 

Mr. Targ introduces each selection with five or six lines of comment and credit 
which do a good deal to point up his reasons for each choice. No doubt irate Ari- 
zonans have informed him of his minor slip in placing the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River in the state of Colorado. Or perhaps they have let it pass. After all, 
he did not give it to California. 

The book has balance and skill in its selections. The folklorist, though he may not 
find the collection of oral materials which the subtitle leads him to expect, will find a 
West which has become and will become traditional. He had better relax with the 
book and enjoy himself. 

FRANCES GILLMOR 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


San Blas, An Account of the Cuna Indians of Panama; The Forbidden Land, Recon- 
naissance of Upper Bayano River, R. P., in 1936. By Fred McKim. Two Post- 
humous Works edited by Henry Wassén. (Etnologiska Studier, No. 15. Géte- 
borg: Etnografiska Museet, 1947. Pp. 186. 30 figs.; 1 map. Kr. 12.) 


Fred McKim, who in his later years was a member of the Canal Zone administra- 
tion, was an amateur ethnographer devoted to the Cunas of eastern Panama. These 
two works embody observations resulting from his numerous trips to the San Blas 
Cuna on the coast and one trip through the territory of the inland or mountain Cuna. 
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After McKim’s death on January 1, 1946, the two manuscripts were sent by his widow 
to Wassén, Cuna specialist at the Etnografiska Museet in Goteborg, Sweden. Wassén, 
in common with the reviewer and others who are seriously interested in this Pana- 
manian tribe, knew McKim as a friend who was ever generous with advice and in- 
formation concerning the Cuna and the problems of travel in their territory. 

Of the two, San Blas, An Account of the Cuna Indians of Panama, contains the 
richer store of ethnographic detail, presented in an easy, informal manner. McKim's 
interests were not those of a professional doing field studies with definite hypotheses 
in mind, but rather those of a humanitarian, concerned only with giving an honest 
picture of Cuna life. His descriptions are accurate, even though not always penetrat- 
ing in detail; they are most useful in corroborating other descriptions by Nordenskidld, 
Wassén, and Stout! and in providing a number of illuminating examples of Cuna 
attitudes and values. Thus, the passages dealing with various aspects of daily life 
provide an accurate account of the San Blas Cuna outlook, in which their frankness 
and lack of overt competitiveness are such important elements. The chapters treating 
of the girls’ ceremonies, children’s behavior, and code and government are particu- 
larly good; the one treating of the language contains excellent passages on oratorical 
mannerisms used by chiefs. 

The Forbidden Land is a diary of McKim’s journey by dugout and on foot from the 
San Blas Cuna islands on the Caribbean side, over the Panamanian Cordillera and 
down the Bayano River valley through the country of the mainland Cuna to the 
Pacific, in February and March, 1936. As such it is a welcome relief from the usual 
accounts of travels in eastern Panama by glamour-boy explorers in recent decades. 
McKim’s journal unfortunately contains little new ethnographic data on the main- 
land Cuna; its greatest value lies in his depiction of the reserve, seclusiveness, and 
even hostility, of the Cuna of this area. That he gained their confidence and was per- 
mitted to travel through the country with their help is testimony of his ability to 
understand and establish rapport with them. 

The editing has been ably done by Wassén, and McKim’s text has been enhanced 
by his own photographs and by cuts from the collections and archives of the Etno- 
grafiska Museet. A grant from the Viking Fund enabled publication. 

D. B. Stout 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


A Treasury of American Superstitions. By Claudia de Lys. (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. Pp. xxiii+494. Index; bibliography. $5.00.) 


In a decade characterized by an extensive and increasing interest in folklore and its 
many phases, authors or their publishers seem to pursue a policy of titling studies in 
this subject with the words “‘treasury”’ and ‘‘American.” This Treasury of American 
Superstitions is no exception, but, as is often true, the title is not completely accurate. 

There is no denying the fact that as a ‘‘treasury”’ this is an enormous collection of 
superstitions touching on the important activities and interests of everyday affairs. 
The book is divided into twenty-four chapters, each covering a special subject that 
has been the object of some superstitious belief. The chapters are further classified 
into more than 300 topics, and the number of superstitions mentioned on these pages 
must total at least 5,000. Some of the chapters cover the following variety of subjects: 
birds, fish and animals; women, weddings and babies; food, water and clothes; 


1 See bibliography in: D. B. Stout, San Blas Cuna Acculturation: An Introduction, Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 9, 1947. 
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and the moon, sun and stars. It is, indeed, a monumental record of the irrational omens, 
beliefs, symbols and portents created in the fruitful human imagination. 

However, no distinction is made between those superstitions that had their origin 
in America, are prevalent in American beliefs or, as is true of most of the selections, 
originated in primitive surroundings far removed in time and place from the United 
States of the twentieth century. Only a small portion of the superstitions included in 
this study may be considered wholly American in origin and existence. Moreover, 
when some of the more familiar subjects with an American background are treated, 
it is with less detail than those from Europe, Asia or Africa. The history of one of the 
New World’s agricultural products, corn, is presented carefully, but the author makes 
no mention of the mystical qualities that have been assigned to the different numbers 
of rows to the ear. The great American game of baseball is covered in two and one half 
pages that might have been expanded by reference to some of Ring Lardner’s dis- 
courses on the national pastime. Here, there is no allusion to the game’s origin— 
neither to the traditional belief in its ‘invention’? by Abner Doubleday nor to its 
background in phallic symbolism. Inasmuch as this latter explanation is one of the 
author’s most frequently used interpretations, omitting it from her discussion of this 
subject is almost amazing. If it seemed too far-fetched to the author, in this connec- 
tion, it is no more so than some of her other investigations. One such example is also 
culled from the study of American sport, ‘‘Even the golden football,”” Miss de Lys 
writes, ‘‘dancing in the air on Thanksgiving Day, may be regarded as a solar symbol, 
expressing man’s gratitude in the sun.” 

Finally, one may question whether all of the interesting and unusual items pre- 
sented here can truthfully be called ‘‘superstitions.’’ Many of them appear to be merely 
the customs, traditions and beliefs existing in a specific folklore with no particular 
supernatural or irrational implications. Others are no more than mistaken ideas or 
erroneous concepts. More careful selection and more thorough annotating would have 
made this a more scholarly and valuable volume. As this is a book in which the table 
of contents is larger than the index, locating specific entries is a difficult task. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


Saints and Saint Makers of New Mexico. By E. Boyd. (Santa Fé: Laboratory of An- 
thropology, 1946. Pp. vii+139. 24 pl. $5.00.) 

The ‘saint makers’’ in question are the santeros, the men who made the santos, 
representations of saints, Christ and the Trinity. More than a thousand of the 
santos, surviving mostly in collections in New Mexico and Colorado and falling into 
two classes, retablos, painted panels, usually boards, and bulios, figures in the round, 
have been examined by the author during the last fifteen years. The present study 
is ‘‘an attempt’’—and in the reviewer’s judgment, a very successful one—‘“‘to recon- 
struct a background, to identify many of the subjects as well as some of the more 
important santeros, and to classify their work typologically. Stray clues found in church 
manuscripts and the United States Army reports, as well as in letters and journals, 
and in the soon-to-be-forgotten local traditions, have all contributed to this recon- 
struction.” 

Most of the better surviving examples, the author concludes, appear to have been 
the work of perhaps a dozen men who were active—extraordinarily so: mafiana was 
seemingly absent from their vocabulary—from the mid-eighteenth to the mid-nine- 
teenth century. During this hundred-year period especially, New Mexico was very 
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much isolated from the colonial centers to the south and was without a balance of 
trade that would permit much in the way of imports. The people wanted santos. 
The santeros fulfilled the want, and in doing so created a folk art style with an in- 
dividuality and charm all its own. 

The author has brought to the task she set herself both scientific objectivity and 
esthetic insight. Her study will no doubt take its place as the authoritative source for 
long to come on the santos and santeros of New Mexico. 

A word should be added on twenty-four photos by Reed N. Haythorne, Stanley 
Stubbs, Muriel Ries, M. J. Hoban and the Denver Art Museum which are appended to 
the text. The price of the book is a little high, but these superb reproductions are alone 
worth it. 

Joun M. Cooper 
Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tides from the West. A Chinese Autobiography. By Chiang Monlin. (New Haven; 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. vi+282. Index. $3.50.) 

Autobiography of a Chinese Woman. By Chao, Buwei Yang. (New York: John Day 
Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xvi+327. Glossary; 2 maps. $3.75.) 


Few other Chinese are as qualified as Dr. Chiang to write of the many problems 
of China in transformation. That he should have chosen to do this in an autobiogra- 
phy is the reader’s good fortune. He was born in a well-to-do family in a south China 
village, which gained its wealth not by way of officialdom but by semi-modern com- 
merce. He was well educated in the traditional school to the extent of having attained 
the first honor in the imperial examinations, but he also studied in westernized in- 
stitutions in China and in the West. He early entered in the revolutionary movement 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, but he has been an important participant in China’s political 
vicissitudes as well as an outstanding leader in modern Chinese education. 

The book begins with life in his village home; it goes on to relate his education, the 
examination system, American years, experience with warlords and student disturb- 
ances, the Nationalist Party's effort at unification, and the second World War which 
began in China in 1937. It concludes with observations on differences between China 
and Japan, characteristics of Chinese culture and the future of China which lies in 
industrialization. 

The autobiography of Mrs. Chao is less encompassing than that of Dr. Chiang. 
It is intimate, witty, informative and highly interesting. Mrs. Chao was born of a 
very wealthy family high on the social ladder. She passed her childhood among 
numerous servants, official residences and a tutor school. She spent her adolescence 
with a taste of modern education, the Revolution of 1911, and rebellion against her 
childhood engagement. She reached adulthood by way of medical studies in Japan 
and hospital work in Peiping. Then came a distinguished scholar, Y. R. Chao, who 
was to become her future husband, marriage, travels and sojourns in America, Eu- 
rope, children, life in a Chinese university as a professor’s wife, hostess to interna- 
tionally known visitors like Bertrand Russell, and activities in interior China during 
some of the war years. At every turn, the reader is not merely reading some flat narra- 
tive about people and events which are remote and far away, but, on the contrary, 
throughout the pages he cannot help experiencing and seeing the people and events 
as though they have come to life on paper. 

Some readers will say that Dr. Chiang’s autobiography is really more of a treatise 
on China through the last hundred years than the life of the author himself, and that, 
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therefore, the subtitle is misleading. Some will disagree with him on the nature of 
Chinese culture, differences between China and Japan or the merits or demerits of 
Kuomintang rule. Likewise, a number of questions may be raised about the autobi- 
ography of Mrs. Chao, such as whether she is justified in her claim as being a typical 
Chinese woman or the objectivity of her views on some of the famous personalities 
in recent Chinese history. But these debatable points by no means overshadow the 
great value of both works for serious students as well as laymen. They will provide 
excellent source material to the former just as they will provide instructive and fas- 
cinating reading to the latter. 

Francis L. K. Hsu 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


I Saw Esau. Traditional Rhymes of Youth. Collected by Iona and Peter Opie. 
(London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 95. 5s.) 


This collection of traditional rhymes current among children who have outgrown 
Mother Goose is altogether the most interesting book that has come to my attention 
for some time. Since similar collections are rare, this little volume is most welcome. 
It most resembles Frederick Strém, Svenska visor, ramsor och folkrim (Stockholm, 
1947), but has the merit of offering notes on sources and parallels. Unfortunately, 
however, these notes are limited in all too many instances to merely a name or a date. 
The Opies give us traditional bits of repartee: 


Any silly little soul 
Easily can pick a hole (p. 19, No. 15); 


oaths: 


Touch your heart, 
Touch your knee, 
This shall for ever 
A secret be (p. 21, No. 19); 


jump rope rhymes (pp. 21-22, Nos. 21-24), catches: 


Adam and Eve and Pinch-me 

Went down to the river to bathe; 

Adam and Eve were drowned, 

Who d’you think was saved? (p. 25, No. 31); 


warning rhymes for book thieves (pp. 31-32, Nos. 52-56; mnemonic verses: 


Hic, hac, hoc, 

Hunc, hanc, hoc, 
Hujus, hujus, hujus, 
The genitive is curious,! 


and many more. In answer to the request for parallels let me add a few notes. For 
snail rhymes (p. 51, No. 111) see Yrjé Hirn, Barnlek (Helsingfors, 1916), p. 383; 
F. Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaftoles, 1 (Seville, 1882), 130, n. 77; Eu- 
géne Rolland, Faune populaire, XII (Paris, n.d.), 45. For counting-out rhymes see 
H. C. Bolton, The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children (London, 1888); Emil Bodmer, 
“Empros”: Anzihlreime der franzésischen Schweiz (Zurich diss.; Halle, 1924). For the 


1P, 37, No. 72. In the first line we should read haec. 
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curious idea of naming the actors in the Crucifixion by letters instead of names 
see J. H. Johnson, JAF, 34 (1921), 86, No. 32; L. Salmon, Folk-Lore, 13 (1902), 
421; Alsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, III (New York, 1943), 376, 
No. 14; and for other uses of this device see Alois Brandl, Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakes peare-Gesellschaft, 42 (1906), 10-11, No. 16 and p. 59, No. 51; Frederick Tupper, 
PMLA, 18 (1903), 226, No. 55. For the cocoa riddle, in which the shapes of the 
letters are described, compare the American tobacco riddle, beginning ‘Three- 
quarters of a cross and circle complete” (A. H. Fauset, Folk-Lore from Nova Scotia 
[New York, 1931], p. 166, No. 125). Compare also Arabic rhymes describing the shapes 
of letters as cited in J. Kreemer, ‘“‘Atjehsche raadsels,’’ Koloniaal Instituut te Amster- 
dam, Mededeelingen, No. 1X (Amsterdam, 1928), pp. 3-4. For the ladybug rhyme (p. 
52, No. 112) see Maija Juvas and Kustaa Vilkuna, ‘‘Ueber die Kinderreime vom Mari- 
enkafer und dessen Benennungen im Finnischen und Estnischen,”’ Finnisch-ugrische 
Forschungen, 24 (1937), 154-231. For traditional prayers, which are mentioned on 
p. gt in the note to No. 151, see Ferdinand Ohrt, Gamle danske Folkebgnner (Copen- 
hagen, 1928). 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


The James A. Bland Album of Outstanding Songs. Compiled, edited and arranged by 
Charles Haywood. (New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, n.d. Pp. 72. 
Illustrated; 19 songs, words and piano scores. $1.50.) 

The People’s Song Book. By Waldemar Hille. (New York: Boni & Gaer, 1948. Pp. 
128. 100 songs; words and piano scores. $1.00 paper; $2.50 cloth.) 


James A. Bland, Negro writer of minstrel songs, has to his credit at least three 
ditties that have become, in spite of their creator’s lack of that anonymity thought 
proper for the inventor of folk tunes, firmly imbedded in American folklore. The nine- 
teen songs in this album start with ‘‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,’’ adopted in 
1940 as the officia! State Song of the Commonwealth of Virginia. The second, beloved 
everywhere by exponents of the barber-shop quartet, is ‘‘In the Evening by the 
Moonlight.” Next is the barn dance favorite, ‘‘Oh, dem Golden Slippers.” 

It seems safe to say that very few persons in the United States are unfamiliar with 
at least the tunes of all three of these, and equally safe to hazard that the person who 
knows that Bland wrote them would take a little time to find. For the songs are so 
wholeheartedly in tune with American folk song tradition that they spread far in 
advance of the fame of their composer. Where it not for the fact that Bland was writ- 
ing specifically for Minstrel Shows, in their heyday a ferociously competitive business 
field, and therefore took pains to copyright, publish, and market his wares, there can 
be little doubt that these songs, known to everyone, would today be regarded as a 
product of that nameless and amorphous genius of ‘“‘the folk’’ from whence all folk- 
lore is said to arise. It has happened before; look at any folk song. 

Fortunately for him, Bland wrote at a time when the schism between Tin Pan 
Alley and ‘‘the folk’”’ was yet narrow. The commercial songwriter could still afford 
to be somewhat unsophisticated; he could still utilize folk themes without feeling the 
necessity to burlesque them. Bland worked with great simplicity, and although the 
dialect of his lyrics is likely to be nauseous, the melodies are direct and honest. The 
greatest value of this album lies in its presentation not of the three well-known 
favorites, but of sixteen more James A. Bland songs that are just, or almost, as good. 

According to Alan Lomax, who writes one of the prefaces to The People’s Song 
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Book, its songs represent the music of ‘‘a new folk community composed of progres- 
sives and anti-fascists and union members.” According to Ben Botkin, who writes the 
other, ‘‘they implement the people’s struggle for a better world.” The collection is a 
splendid illustration of the fact that folk songs are still being created in this country. 
It is also both a documentation of the close connection between folk song and social 
tension, and ammunition for the use of musical propaganda as a force for social co- 
hesion. 

The first section, ‘Songs that Helped Build America,’’ contains some well-known and 
stirring tunes: “John Henry,’’ ‘‘Go Down, Moses,” ‘‘Careless Love,” “Joshua Fit 
the Battle of Jericho” and many others. ‘‘World Freedom Songs,”’ which follow, 
include Yugoslav and French Partisan songs, Spanish Civil War songs, ‘‘La Mar- 
seillaise,”’ ‘Chee Lai!’’ an Irish song from the Revolution of 1916, and ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The third section, of ‘‘Union Songs,’’ is the labor organizer set 
to music; of particular interest is ‘‘Talking Union,’’ on page 90, a syncopated recita- 
tive without melody. The last division, ‘‘Topical-Political Songs,”’ contains, among 
others, the Calypso ‘‘Walk in Peace,’’ a traditional melody with lyrics entitled 
“Listen, Mister Bilbo,” another almost tuneless song called the ‘Talking Atomic 
Blues,” and the ‘“‘Strange Fruit’”” made famous by Billie Holiday. 

The fighting songs of this album—and all of them fit, one way or another, into this 
category—are made additionally effective for singing by either small or large groups 
by the fact that both piano settings and guitar chords are provided. The last page, 
a schematic interpretation of the symbols for guitar, is not a complete course in guitar 
accompaniment, but it comes about as close to it as one page can. 

RicHarD A. WATERMAN 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, I llinots 
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